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LASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 
TUTOR.—The Son of a beneficed Clergyman, much experienced 
in Tuition, desires to meet with an engagement as resident or non- 
resident TUTOR to a 2 ‘6 sons. "y as 
to abilities and characte 
Address (prepaid), “ Beta,” Post-office, Frome. 


A WRANGLER of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, residing in London, RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS 
wishing to study Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, the Principles 
of Surveying and Civil ee or to Prepare for the Universities, 
Pubtte Schools and Colleges, Naval and Mili Examinations, &c. 
Apply to “8. A. C.” (No. 273), CRITIC Office 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
A Limited Number of Boarders received. 


UNDLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


—Patrons, the Grocers’ Company.—Exhibitions, 502. per annum, 
vacant every year to Oxford or Cambridge.—Terms, including French, 
. perannum. Entrance Fee, 1. No extra charge but for books and 
stationery. Boys may board and lodge in the town, or at the Master's 
Houses, on very moderate terms.—Apply to the Head Master. 


‘ 
ERMAN COLLEGE for YOUNG LADIES. 

—OSBORNE HOU BR, v ‘pper Avenue-road, St. John's Wood.— 
The ar nts in this E which will be conducted by a 
German Protestant Ludy, i been completed, it may be visited 
by the Parents who applied for Prospectuses to Mr. Thimm’s Library, 
88, New Bond-street, of whom also further particulars may be obtained. 
The First Term will commence on September 17, and only a limited 
number of Young Ladies will be received. 


RUGBY, ETON, HARROW, &e— 
In a long-established SCHOOL, very healthily situated in a 
Midland County, Gentlemen's Sons are PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, and the Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The 
Pupils so prepared have uniformly maintained a good position, and 
have frequently obtained honours at the above Schools. INCLUSIVE 
TERMS, SEVENTY GUINEAS a-year. 
For further information address, “The Rev. A. Z.,” 
Southampton-street, London. 


A DENSCOMBE, HAILEYBURY, &c.—A 


raduate, resident at Blackheath, receives into his family a 
Itmited number of PUPILS to prepare for Appointments in Her Ma- 
iesty's and the Honourable East India Company's service, or the 
Universities. 

The course of instruction embraces all the branches which enter into 
a thorough preparation for such destinations. and is conducted by the 
Principal, assisted by a resident Tutor of ability, and several Masters of 
eminence. Terms 120. per annum. 

Address to “K. M. A. W., No. 273,” CRITIC Office. 
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RAWING from MODELS and FAMILIAR 
OBJECTS,—An experienced TEACHER of DRAWING, offering 
most satisfactory references and testimonials, visits any part of London 
and its vicinity to INSTRUCT Families and Schools in the above- 
named useful and interesting acquirement. 
Apply, by letter, to “ E. 8.," 106, Tachbrook-street, Vauxhall-road. 


Cacait EXHIBITION.—THE GREAT 


— MEDAL for literary and artistic merit has been pre- 





by His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Austria, to Mr. 
SEONG BAXTER, for the Originality, Utility, and Artistic Beauty of 
his Invention of the Art of Printing in Oil Colours, and asa mark of 
Imperial approval of THE GEMS of the GREAT EXHIBITION, 

The series of BAXTER’S GEMS of the GREAT EXHIBITION will 
be completed in Ten Views, and wil! contain the most beautiful statues 
and other objects of interest which were exhibited in the CRYSTAL 
PALACE. Numbers L, If. and IIL. are now publishing, price 3s. each. 

Nos. 11 & 12, Northampton-square. 


HOTOGRAPHY. — Xylo-Iodide of Silver, 


prepared solely by R. W. THOMAS, may now be had from Messrs. 
HENNEMAN, 122, Regent-street ; Messrs. Ross, Opticians, Featherstone- 
buildings ; Messrs. KNIGHT, Foster-lane; and Messrs. GRIFFIN, Baker- 
street and Glasgow, Wholesale Agents. The superiority of this prepa- 
ration for taking Portraits on Glass has now been fairly established. 
For the future, to prevent imposition, each bottle will bear my signature, 
en a red label, placed over the stopper.—R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals, 10, Pall Mall. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s 


Park, are OPEN to Visitors DAILY. The Collection now contains 
— of 1,500 Specimens, including Two Fine CUIMPANZEES, the 
IPPOPOTAMUS, presented by H. H. the Viceroy of Egypt, ELEPHANTS, 
RHINOCEROS, GIRAFFES and Young, LEUCORY and Young, ELANDs, 
BONTE-BOKS, CAMELS, ZEBRAS, LIONS, TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEARS, 
OSTRICHES, and the APTERY x, presented by the Lieut.-Governor of 
New Zealand. All Visitors are now admitted to Mr. Gould's Collection 
of HUMMING BIRDS, without any extra charge. The Band of the First 
Life Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, on every SATUR- 
DAY, at Four o’Clock, until further notice. 
Adwission, One Shilling; on MONDAYS, SIXPENCE. 


EWSPAPERS.—The Critic, at 7s. per half- 

year, in advance, 7s. 6d. credit; Iitustrated News, and all the same 

priced Weekly Papers, at 6*, 6d. per quarter in advauc e, 78. per quarter 

on credit. The Times, Herald, Post, and all the other daily papers posted 

by morning and evening mails, with the most positive punctuality, by 

GEORGE OSBORNE, 20, Change Alley, London.—Postage Stamps as 
cash, and a single copy of any paper sent on receipt of the value. 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS. — WANTED, 
Country Subscribers for The Times. Chronicle, Daily News, Herald. 
Post and Sun, to be posted on the morning and evening of publication, 
and the morning after. Clean copies and punctuality guaranteed. No 
paper posted the same evening as published at half-price. 
For terms, Address, JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Established 20 years. 
































Just ‘published, with Additions to the presi se nt pe riod, ‘18 p 


HEAP GLOBES.—One Guinea only, a New 
Terrestrial Twelve-inch Globe, on Pedestal, showing the most 
recent Discoveries in Africa and the North Pole, New Settlements of 
Australia, New Zealand, &c. Also, are now rea:y, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, and 
21 inch Globes, at greatly reduced prices.—N.B.—Old Globes re- ~covered. 
New Edition, price, 31 Maps, 16s., i ae 12s., 14 Maps, &s., 
RUCHLEY’S FAMILY and SCHOOL 
ATLASES.—These valuable Atlases have been constructed for the 
use of Public Schools and Private Families. The Maps are engraved in 
a bold and clear style, the names of the principal places only being 
given, and from their excellence have been honoured by being selected 
for the instruction of the junior Members of the Royal Family. 
World 8 feet 6 inches, Europe 7 feet, England 7 feet, on rollers, 25s., 
RUCHLEY’S enlarged MAPS of EUROPE, 
Globular World, and England; for the nse of Colleges, Schools, 
and Private Families, or easy reference to the library or counting-house. 
ese noble Maps are engraved with bold outline, only the principal 
pet and physical features being shown, and are the largest mups pub- 


G. F. CRUCHLEY, Mapseller and Globe Maker, 81, Fleet-street. 




















IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE and 
Co., have the best for HIRE; also, SECOND-HAND ones, by 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, and ERarD, for SALE, at greatly reduced 
prices. 
201, Regent-street, London, and 167, North-street, Brighton. 
LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved bey of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish rench walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, os Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 


BATHS.— Sulphur, Chlorine, Mercurial, and 
Other FUMIGATING BATHS and VAPOUR BATHS, 
At No. 40, GREAT ay nat meget ye yo REGE. = 
Messrs. Barthes a |, Foreign Bookseller: 

These Baths have been in co terete operation for more ao thirty 
years, under the direction of JONATHAN GREEN, M_D., &c., formerly 
Surgeon Royal Navy. 

A Course of one or other of these Baths are advised in Dyspeptic and 
Liver Cases, in Gout, Rheumatism, and Obstructions of the Organs of 
the great Abdominal Viscera, and in all Complaints of the Skin. 




















WooD's PIANOFORTE EDITION OF THE 
N ELODIES SCOTLAND. 
4 Price Sixpence. _— issuing in Numbers, Price 6d. each, on the 
Ist and 15th of every Month, a New Edition of the “SONGS OF SCOT- 
LAND ” without words. Each Number will contain Tw: enty-five Airs. 
The Work will be completed in Eleven Numbers, and will form One 
Volume Imperial Octavo, uniform with ‘* Wood's Edition of the Songs 
of Scotland.” The Airs have all been Newly Arranged for the Piano- 
forte, and the whole Work will be Edited by J.T. SURENNE. An 
Introduction, written by GEO. FARQUHAR GRAHAM, Editor of “ Wood's 
Edition of the Songs of Scotland,” and Author of the article “‘ Music,” 
in the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, will be given 
with the last number. 

Woop and Co., 12, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; 42, Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow; and 189, Union-street, Aberdeen ; and to be had of OLIVER 
and Boyp, Edinburgh; J. Ley tp NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho, 
and 24, Poultry; and S MARSHALL and Co., London. 


PB RMINGHAM MUSICAL F ESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
The 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th DAYS of SEPTE! — NEXT. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 








PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
J. F. LEDSAM, Esq., CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE, 


PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS. 

MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
MADAME CASTELLAN. — ANNA ZERR. 
MISS DOLBY. ADLLE, BERTRANDI. 

MISS M. WILL! AMS. 
D 


eAN 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO. 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK | HERR FORMES. 
MR. LOCKEY. | MR. WEISS. 
MR. T. WILLIAMS. SIGNOR POLININI. 
N 





AND AND 
MK. SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
SOLO FERTORMESS. 
VIOLIN MR. SAINTON, 


VIOLINIST TO HER Mages 
VIOLONCELLO SIGNOR. PIATTI. 
DOUBLE BASS ‘ SIGNOR BOTTESINI. 


PIANO-FPORTE HERR KUHE. 
AT THE ORGAN, AND CHORUS MASTER . . . Mk. STIMPSON. 
CONDUCTOR. 


MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF PERFORMANCES, 

TUESDAY MORNING—Oratorio—ELIJAH MENDELSSONN. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING—Oratorio—C HRISTU 8) 

a Posthumous Work % MENDELSSOHN, 


MOTETTY Dr. WESLEY. 


Oratorio—CREATION . | . P HAYDN. 
THURSDAY MORNING—Oratorio—ME SSIAH ° HANDEL. 
FRIDAY MORNING—Oratorio—SAMSON . HANDEL. 


TUESDAY EVENING—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 
OVERTURE (Jessonda) - «ne « oe 
GRAND FINAL E (Bose in Egitto) . ROssINI. 
OVERTURE. . a (Guillaume aes ROsstnt. 
WALPURGIS NIGHT. . MENDELSSOHN. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPE RAS, & 

WEDNESDAY Ev ENING—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 
JUPITER SYMPHONY . ‘ MOZART. 
OVERTURE “¢ (Der Freyschutz ) WEBER. 
FINALE (Lorely). MENDELSSOHN. 
SELEC TIONS FROM Les Huguenots, ke. 

THURSDAY EVENING—-GRAND CONCERT, comprising: 
GREAT CHORAL SYMPHONY . . BEETHOVEN. 
OVERTURE .. a (Zampa) HEKOLD. 
SELECTIONS FROM Le Prophete, &e. 

GREEK MARCH & CHORUS (Sieve of Corinth) . ROSSINI. 
Fripay EVENING.—A FULL DRESS BALL. 


. ry ~ ° 
SERMON PAPER, 4s. 6d. per Ream, suitable 
for either Quill or Steel Pens, and each page 5} inches by 9. 
Foolscap, 13s. 6d. per Ream. Note Paper, 6s. per Ream. Envelopes, 9d. 
per 100. Mourning Note, 7s. 6d. per Ream. Envelopes, Is. per 100. 
R. KERR, ( Chichester Rents, Lincoln's-Inn, London.—2/. orders free. 

















GTATIONERY, t the CHEAPEST and BEST— 


Forty per cent. lower than any other House—Carriage free on 
orders over 20s.—List of Prices by post, gratis. Full size, good Cream- 
laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per ream; Queen's ditto, Is. 9d.; thick 
Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1,000; Foolscap Official 





ditto, 2s. per 100; Sealing Wax, Is. and Is. 6d. per pound; best ditto, | 


3s. 9d., usually sold at 5s. ; large size University Scribbling Paper, 7s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per ream; Outsides, Draft, 6s., and ditto, Foolscap, 8s. 6d. 
per ream, all perfect sheets; best Blotting, five quires for 4s.; good 
Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100; Partridge and Co.'s celebrated Correspon- 
dence Steel Pens, ls. 3d. per gross, all selected and warranted; Cedar 
Holders, to fit any pen, 6d. per dozen; School Pen-holders, Is. 6d. per 
gross; the best Magnum Bonus, 3s. 6d. per gross, twelve holders 
included; fine Satin Draft, 6s. 6d.; Thick-laid Foolscap, 10s. 6d. and 
12s, 6d.; good Brief, 13s. 6d. per ream; very best Cream-laid Black 
Bordered Note, five quires for 2s.; ditto, Envelopes, Is. per 100; best 
Black Wax, ten sticks, ls.; good Black Ink, 2s. 6d. gallon; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Red Tape, 9d. and ls. per dozen; Satin Letter, 
4s., and Cream-laid, 6s. per ream; Metallic Memorandum Books, with 
Pencil, 3d. each; good Black Lead Pencils, 6d. per dozen, 

Observe the address—PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 127 and 128, 
Chancery-lane, five doors from Fleet-street. Everything not only 
cheap, but good. 











Smee 
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HAKESPEARE.—Persons wishing for infor- 
mation respecting the NEW MONOGRAPH ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, in Twenty Folio Volumes, the Im- 
pression of which will be strictly limited, will Dies, Bri to apply (b: 
— only) to J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq., Avenue rixton Hill 
urrey. 





Published this day, printed on medium paper, 3d. each, 
W RITIN G COPY BOOKS, in a progressive 
Series of Twenty Sorts, by R. SCOTT, with Engraved Head-lines, 
from = same Copperplates as are used for his Copy Lines. 
* Lately issued, the same Series, on post paper, 4d. each. 
canal and Bor D, Edinburgh ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co., London. 


DARTMOUTH, South of Devon, CASTLE 

N. The above old blished Hotel, i i by DANIEL 
DONOVAN, is pleasantly situated on the New Quay, Banks of the 
Dart, commanding an extensive View of the Harbour, is replete with 
every accommodation for Private Families and Commercial Gentlemen 
at Moderate Charges. Carriages, Horses, Wines and Spirits of the best 


description. 
THE EVENING TIMES. 
PRICE THREE PENCE. 


On Saturday, the 7th August, commenced Publishing a large Double 
Sheet, Eight Pages, same size as the Morning Papers. 

The Evening Times is published in London at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and contains the oficial prices of the Stock Exchange up to 
one o'clock, as well as the current prices of that morning at Mincing- 
lane, Mark-lane, Leadenhall, Smithfield, and all the other Metropolitan 
Markets, and being despatched by the afternoon mails, it will reach 
many parts of the country in time to sare that night's post for London, 
while even the most distant places will be in possession of it early next 
morning. It is therefore eminently fitted for country circulation, offering 
to Country Gentlemen and residents in provincial towns a full-sized 
paper at little more than half the usual price. 

In London, on the other hand, it will offer to Merchants, Professional 
Men, and others, a boon not hitherto enjoyed. Published in ample time 
to meet them on their return home from Chambers or the City, it will 
give on a full-sized double sheet, and for little more than HALF PRICE, 
not only the WHOLE NEWS of the morning, but also the latest ity 
Intelligence down to two o'clock in the afternoon. 

The Kvening Times will be the CHEAPEST daily paper ever published. 
The Daily News was once published at Three Pence, but it was then 
only HALF THE SIZE of The Evening Times. 

Orders may be sent to any News vender, or post-free to the Publisher, 
ae te. " No. 26, Brydges-street, Covent Garden, London 

















NEW DAILY PAPER. 




















RNOLD’S 5 and 6 Guinea GOLD, and a4 
and 3 Guinea SILVER WATCHES, have obtained the greatest 
reputation, particularly in the Midland Counties—a fair assurance that, 
where real excellence is considered, and compared with the prices, they 
are unequalled. Sent free, with written warranty, to any part of 
kingdom.—W. 8. ARNOLD, Market-place, Boston. 


tPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 
adapted to suit every condition of near and distant sight by means 

of LUREE’S OPTOMETER, whieh determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the Glasses required, thereby effectually preventing 
any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and public Speakers, 
will tind great convenience in the use of PANTOSCOrIc SPECTACLES, 
as they enable the wearer to look through them at near objects, and 
over them at those at a distance. 

TELESCOPES of all kinds and of the best construction, combining 
portability with a large and clear field of view. 

OPERA GLASSES, with improved Comp ing Adjust 

BLAND and LONG, Opticians, Math al Phil hical, and 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-stree ot, London. 

















CAUTION, 
O TRADESMEN, MERCHANTS, 
SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c. Whereas it has lately come to 
my knowledge that some unprincipled person or persons have for some 
time past been imposing upon the public by selling to the trade and 
others a spurious article, under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 1 am the Original and 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said article, and do not employ 
any Traveller, or authorize any person to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of sclling the said Ink. 
This caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 
public, and serious injury to myself. 

E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late John Bond, 28, 

Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. 


HE COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY are 
strongly recommended to try BLACKWOOD and Co.'s COPY- 
ING and other WRITING INKS, contained in the registered clean 
conducting bottles, with durable cork. The copying ink combines 
advantages never before obtained: among others, it will give a clear 
impression many days after writing, and a duplicate copy if required. 
Blackwood and Co.'s registered ready reference files are indispensable 
to all who value time, method, and neatness in keeping their letters, 
papers, &c. 

Sold by SKIPPER and EAST, St. Dunstan's-hill; WILSON and Son, 
| Cheapside; Wm. TEGG and Co., Queen-street, City; SMITH, ELDER, 
and Co., Cornhill; BAILy, BroTHERS, Royal Exchange-buildings ; 
W. S. ROWSELL, » Cheng Jno. E. RICHARD, St. Martin’s-cqurt ; 
JNO. SMITH, the Government stationer, Long-acre ; and all the leading 
booksellers and stationers in the United Kingdom. Shipping orders 
executed at the Manufactory, 26, Long-acre. 


]“PROVEMENTS in INKS and WRITING 
- FLUIDS. By HENRY STEPHENS. 
| 1. The BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, which, being a perfect 











solution, and not a suspension of colour, flows from the pen, so as to 
| insure an ease and facility of writing never experienced before the 
| introduction of this article. 

2. The BRILLIANT RED WRITING FLUID, and a liquid ROUGE- 
CARMINE.—Carmine being the most durable and splendid of the red 
colours, it was an object with me to render it soluble and fitted for 
contrast-writing. 

3. The PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE WRITING FLUIDS 
(light and dark.)—These are manufactured from l’russian Blue (never 
known as a liquid colour until my discovery of a method of dissolving 
it.) It is now rendered available for writing and other purposes, super- 
seding the corrosive acid solutions of indigo, the only liquid blue 
previously known. 

4. The common BLACK INK, brought to as great perfection as the 
article is capable of; also, a BLACK BORDERING INK, which does 
not rub or smear, by which the paper on w hich it is used may be packed 
with other papers without injuring them. A liquid DRAWING INK, 
used for the same purposes as Indian Ink. A carbonaceous RECORD 
INK. Green, Crimson, and Purple Ink. I have also been the means of 
introducing and directing the public attention to the proofs of DYEING 
and STAINING WOODS, to SUPERSEDE the USE of PAINT for the 
interior of houses, churches, &c. By the colour prepared by me, the 
wood-w ork of the Great Exhibition Building was stained ; and those 
who noticed the trance-doors, especially, would be struck with the fine 








effect produced. 

The above Articles are all prepared and Sold by HENRY STEPHENS 
54, Lower Stamford-strect, Blackfriars. London; and may be had o 
all Stationers and Booksellers. 
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READABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
\ 7JHAT IS CONSCIENCE? By the Rev. | 
W. MASON. Feap. cloth flush, price 1s, 
WHAT is the HUMAN SOUL? By the same 
Author. Feap. sewed, price 9d.; cloth flush, Is, 
- Men author has treated in a singularly lucid and thoughtful manner 
thi ot but most difficult question.” —Critic. 
“THE PASSION of the CROSS, and the BLOOD of 
CHRIST. By the same Author. Feap. cloth flush, 1s. 
“This work is cleverly written.”—Literary Times. 
LIFE in its OR IGIN, GRADATIONS, FORMS, 
= ISSUES. By the Rev. G. BUSH. Crown 8vo. 2nd edition, 3d. 
wed. 


"RELIGION; its INFLUENCE on the STATE of 
Society. Translated from the French of M. LE BOYS DES GUAYS. 


Price 4d. 

BAPTISM: its True Nature, Object, Necessity, and 
Uses. By the Rev. WOODVILLE WOODMAN, of Kersley. Royal 
12mo. cloth lettered, price 2s. 

J. 8. HODSON, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's-inn, London ; 
and by order of any Bookseller. 


NEW & STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
CRADOCK §& CO., Publishers, 
48, Paternoster-row, London. 


—— 
By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., Magdalen Hall, Oxon. 

Guy’s Preparatory English Grammar, for very 
Young Children. A New and Enlarged Edition, strongly bound, 6d. 

“ This work removes every difficulty, 

Guy’s Victoria Spelling-book, being 
really a First Book for Young Children, arranged upon a novel plan, 
and suited to the capacities of the dullest learners. It combines in its 
useful pages a Primer, Spelling-book and Reader, adapted to modern 
improvements, and suited to the growing intelligence of the age. 
12mo., with superior Engravings afier Harvey. Tenth Thousand. 
Price 1s., handsomely bound. zi 

Guy’s Learner’s Poetic Task-book, being a 
choice Collection of Pieces, chiefly from Modern British Poets. Price 1s., 
bound and lettered. 

Joseph Guy’ s Preparatory Geography for 
YOUNG CHILDREN ; written expressly for fod thei sir use, and to prepare 
them for Guy's First and Second Geographies. With Six Maps; and 
interspersed with Tutor's Questions and Exercises on the Maps. 
2nd Edition, corrected. Price 9d. bound; or 6d. sewed. , 

oe; s English School Grammar. 13th Edition. 

6d. red.—A_ KEY to the Grammar and Orthography. 2s. bound. 
“Guy's New Exercises in Orthography. 18mo. 
tion, enlarged. Price 1s. bound. 

oar s Syntactical Exercises. A Companion to 
oe New Edition. ls. bound. A KEY to ditto, ls. bound. 

ASA *s Outlines to Walker’s Themes and 
8. Price 1s. half-bound. 

“Guy *s New Arithmetical Plan; or. an Improved 
Method of Teaching the First Four Rules of Arithmetic, Simple and 
Compound. To which a complete set of Arithmetical and numerous 
Miscellaneous Tables are added. 9th Edition. Royal 18mo., 1s. bound. 
A KEY to the same, Is * 

Guy's mprovement on the Eton Latin 
GRAMMAR. the usual Accidence of which fresh Examples and 
Progressive Exercises are added, and the Syntax and Prosody are 
given in English. New and cheaper Edition. Price 2s. bound. 

“For Ladies’ Schools where Latin is taught, a more suitable Grammar 
could not be recommended.’ 





By JOSEPH GUY, Sen., Late of the Royal Military College Marlow. 


s Elements of Ancient, Modern, and 
BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor's Questions. New and enlarged 
Editions. 12mo. 3s. 6d. each vol. roan, lettered. 

*,* These three volumes contain lucid Histories of Greece, Rome, 
and ‘the earlier periods of Ancient History, Modern France, Spain, 
Germany, Russia, and all the other Sovereign States of Europe, with 
China and America. The Ancient History is illustrated with a Map of | 
the Ancient World, coloured. 

Guy’s School Geography. With Eight Maps. 
2ist Edition. Royal lsmo. price 3s. red.—A KEY to the Problems and 
—. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 

uy ’s First Geography. With Tutor’s Questions 
at = bottom of each page. Illustrated with Six Maps. New and 
enlarged Edition. 1s. bound. | P | 

Guy’s School Arithmetic. 24th Edition. 2s.— | 
A TUTUR'S KEY to the above. Price 4s. 6d. roan. | 

Guy’s First Arithmetic. In Script Type. Royal 
Svo. Useful fas > } ees and an Arithmetic. 1s. 3d. half- 
bound.—A KEY, 7 . 

Guy’s Complete Treatise of Bookkeeping. 
pe —— Royal 18mo. 1s. bound. 

*s School Ciphering-Book. llth Edition. 
Pin a arge post writing paper, 3s. 6d. halt-bound.—A KEY 

Guy’s New British Spelling-Book. 
Cuts. Viet Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s New British Expositor. 
his Spel ng-book. 13th Edition. Ils. 6d 

Guy’s New British Primer. “96th Edition. 6d. 

Guy’s New British Reader of Easy Words 
and EXPLANATIONS, Many Engravings. 12th Edit. df 6d. roan. 

Guy’ s First English Grammar. 1s. bound. 

Guy’s First English Exercises. 1s. bound. 

Guy’s Parent’s First Question-Book; or, 
Mothers Catechism of Useful Knowledge. With useful Cuts. New 
Edition. 9d. sewed; 1s. bound. 

Guy’s School Question-Book on Ancient and 
MODEKN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, 
and all Miscellaneous Subjects. With a Chart of History. 9th 
Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. roan. 

Guy’s Chart of Universal History and Bio- 
GRAHY, &c. On a Sheet, and appropriately coloured. 6th Edit. Now 
sold for 4s. ; or on a roller, or as a book, 8s. 

Guy’s Elements of Astronomy. 18 Plates. 6th 
Edition. By EDWARD RIDDLE, Esq., Master of the Royal Navy 
School, Greenwich. 5s. bound. 


W ‘th new 


A Companion to 


SCHOOL RE GISTE R OF STUDIES, &c. 
Ferguson’s Universal Scholastic Record; 
or, Register of Studies and Conduct. For Six Months, price 6d. bound } 
for Three Months, 3d. 
*,* This little Manual is the result of a most careful and practical 
examination of the plans pursued in England, Scotland, France, and 
America, and is now in general use. 


Bentley’s British Class-book, chiefly from Modern 
Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse. New Edition. 4s. 6d. roan. 
berlain’s Yo Scholar’s New English 
DICTIONARY. 12mo., price 2s. 6d. roan, lettered. 


Guy’s School Atlas of. ‘Modern Geography. 
16 Ostell’s 4to Maps, finely coloured, 5s. half-bound. 

ll’s General Atlas. 32 Maps, royal 4to., and 
me, = ; coloured Outlines, 18s. ; full coloured, 21s. ; or imperial for 
the Library, 1/. lls. 6¢., each half-bound. 

Russeil’s Modern School Atlas, 26 4to Maps, and 
Index, 10s.; coloured, 12s., half-bound. 

1’s Classical A’ . 23 4to Maps, and Index. 
10s. ; coloured 12s., mann 2 
ussell’s as of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
GRAPHY COMBIN = Royal 4to. 53 Maps and Plans, coloured, 
with Indexes, li. 4s. half-bound. 

*,* The perfect accuracy and beauty of the above Atlases, the great 
attention constantly paid to the introduction of all new discoveries, 
and the superior adaptation of the Maps for all purposes of teaching, 
have long secured them a place in all respectable schools. 

CRADOCK and Co., Paternoster-row. 


| Edited by A@nes STRICKLAND; with Harvey's Designs. 


BOGUE’S 


GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. 
A NEW SERIES OF 


CONTINENTAL GUIDE BOOKS, 


Compact in form and moderate in price. 


—~+— 


I. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE 
ALPS OF SAVOY. 
With Maps, 6s. 


IL. 


BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 
With Maps and Plans, ‘6s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Spectator. 

“A full aecount in alphabetical order is given of the larger 
cities—the termini, as it were, where the traveller is likely to 
stop; the whole done in a careful, sensible, and workmanlike 
manner. The volume is well illustrated by maps and plans, 
and is of a handy size.” 


Observer. 


[Aucusr 16, 


Just published, a 3s. per dozen, beautifully printed, 
1FTH THOUSAND, 
NING; 4 SORROW and JOY; 
a co Manual for the Afflicted. By the Rev. G. B. SCOTT, 
Author of “ Mornin 
And, SIXTH THOUSAND, uniform with the above, 
MORNING; or, DARKNESS and LIGHT; a little 


Manual for Devotional moments. 
“We cordially recommend it to those who try to do good through the 


Pi pal t is just the thing to be enclosed in a letter."—Bible and 
Peo; 
London: NISBET and Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co.; and 


WARD and Co. 





Just published, neatly bound in cloth and lettered, price 3s. (with the 
“ one eae and Canons,” 6d. extra), a New and carefully Revised 


yuk "HOMILIES, with an Index of Subjects 
and Names, and Table of Texts rs Holy Seripture. Suitable 
Prayers and Parallel a — various works of ae 
appended to each Homily ted for Parochial Libra 


DEAN NOWELL I LARGER CATECHISM, with 


Index, in cloth, fb 

The SAME TIN, clo 

DEAN NOWELL’ 3 ‘INTERMEDIATE 

be ey ry in cloth 

The SAME in LATIN: lod a 

“* Most ain for all public 8c. “og 
Published by the PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY Society, 18, Salisbury- 

square, Fleet-street. May be had of all Bookeellers. 





BEAUTIES OF ALL THE POETS. 
Just publishing, in am 8vo., Part L, price 6d. ; to be completed in 
‘en Monthly at 
CYCLOPADIA POETICAL 
palace eonsisting of Choice Passages from the Poets of 
every Age and Country, classified under Distinct Heads, and a 
betically arr for ready reference. With a Copious Index of Sub- 
jects and Authors’ Nae. eee by H. G. ADAMS, Author of 


“ Favourite Song Birds,” 

“Numerous as are the volumes of Poetical Selections, Elegant Ex- 
tracts, and the like, which have issued from the Press of this country. 
there isnot one, that we are aware of, in which the most beautiful an: 
striking, as well as the most familiar, of the shorter passages from the 
English and Foreign Poets, may be found so arranged as to facilitate 
reference, and enable the reader at once to select a quotation oP one he 
required subject, or to verify the correctness and authorship of one te 
may be desirous of using. Such a book then wouid seem 





‘*When the cheapness of the volume, its wide compass of 
remark, and its great accuracy come to be taken into consi- 
deration, there cannot be a question that its circulation will 
be equal to its merits, and that it will probably supersede the 
more expensive guide-books at present known to the English 
public.” 





DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-Street. 








NEW WORKS. 


I. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF WILLIAM JERDAN; 


With his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and 
Correspondence during the last Forty Years. The first 
Volume with Portrait of the Author, and View of Kelso, after 
Turner. Second Volume is published this day, with Portrait 
of George Canning, and View of Gloucester Lodge. Price 5s. 
each. Post 8vo., cloth, gilt. 


II, 
THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND 
THE SAXON. 


A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain down to the 
Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
Price 8s., post 8vo., cloth. 


Ill. 
FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND 
HIS APOSTLES, 
In Syria, Greece, and Italy. 
By W. H. BARTLETT. Third Edition, with ‘Twenty. 


three Engravyings on Steel, price 14s. cloth, gilt edges; or 
26s. morocco elegant. 


Iv. 


OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. 
By Rev. John Cumming, D.D., 
New Edition. 2 Vols., feap., cloth, price 8s. 
¥. 
THE CANADIAN CRUSOES. 
By Mrs. TRAILL, Author of “ The Backwoods of Canada.” 
Price 6s., in feap., cloth, gilt edges. 
vI. 
LOVE: 


A REALITY, NOT ROMANCE. 


By Mrs. THOMAS GELDART, Author of “ Truth is Every- 
thing,” &c. With Illustrations by GitBert. Price 3s. 6d., 
feap., cloth, gilt edges. 

vit. 


YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE 
OF MARY POWELL, 
Afterwards Mistress Milton. 


New Edition, in post 8vo., with Portrait. Price 7s. 6d., 
antique. 





ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and CO., 
25, Paternoster-Row. 


which we have undertaken to supply, in a _— ~ as 
elegant, cheap and portable—a volume which, while it will be an orna- 
ment to the Gener oh sheives or the drawing-room table, may be carried 
without inconvenience in the hand or the pocket of the pedestrian or 
the railway traveller, and serve to heighten his enjoymentof the beauties 
of Nature, by associating with them those of the Mind and the 
Imagination ; or to beguile the tedium of an otherwise dull journey, by 
storing the memory with the noble and exhalted thoughts — truly 
‘thoughts that breathe,’ embodied in ‘words that burn,’—which we 
have taken the pains to ‘collect for his pleasure and edification.” 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“R. C.’s" poetry is not suMciently original. —- 

“x SURSCRIBER.”—We are not learned on the subject of his inquiry. 

“H. T. M.'s” Sonnet is inadmissible.’ 

“TT. F. W. (South-square)”"—Received. gest 

Mr. Curr (72, Higher Temple-street, Manchester,) is kind enough to 
inform us ‘that Mr. Frederick Lucas, the Editor of The Tablet, is a 
brother of a brother-in-law of Mr. Bright, M.P., who, consequently, is 
not a brother-in-law of Mr. Frederick Lucas, but merely a brother-in-~ 
law of Mr. Frederick Lucas's brother. Mr. Curr communicates this very 
valuable piece of information on the authority of “an Editor who knows 
the family well,” and sts its insertion on account of its “ political 
bearing.” The late William Taylor of Norwich once broached a theory 
that a man should conform to the religion of his father-in-law ; but we 
are not aware af any necessary connection between a man's politics and 
religion and those of his brother-in-law, or, as in this case, of his 

i 's brother. 








THE CRITIC, 


London Literary Sournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Tne Literary Institution is, or might be, an im- 
portant phenomenon in the Literary World; and, 
if certain efforts now making, prove successful, it 
may become an important phenomenon in the 
Social and Practical Worlds. Its Library hives 
the wisdom and intelligence of the past ; its 
reading-room communicates the myriad-fold his- 
tory and speculation of the present ; and its 
lecture-room, in theory at least, is the medium 
through which the results of new thought, science 
and criticism, are conveyed with a special refe- 
rence and adaptation to the culture and circum- 
stances of each audience. In some cases the 
attempt is made to superadd the cheap comforts 
and conveniencies of the club, the refined excite- 
ments of the concert-room, the cheerful gaieties 
of the ball. And now Mr. Harry Cuester, of 
the Committee of Council on Education, under 
the auspices of the Society of Arts, proposes that 
the Literary Institution should be made an arena 
for the discussion of matters relating to local 
social economy, sanitary improvements, new 
educational arrangements, provisions for the 
amusement and recreation of the people, and so 
forth ; things which the local municipality and 
the local newspaper ought to take up, which, 
however, they do too often neglect, but might be 
induced to pay heed to, after manipulation and 
discussion by a Literary Institution. 

Meanwhile, if we look around us at the actual 
condition of things, we find two rather remark- 
able circumstances characterizing the develop- 
ment of the Literary Institutions of the country. 
One is, that these Institutions are almost nowhere 
flourishing, and almost everywhere torpid or 
decaying; and that on the other hand, wherever 
they have not existed, they are now beginning to 
exist; you scarcely take up a newspaper without 
reading an account of the laying of a foundation- 
stone of a new Literary Institution. This seems 
to prove that their general or partial failure arises 
from defects of management, and that, in idea or 
theory at least, they are still dear to the popular 
mind, and felt to be among the wants of the age. 
It is a natural enquiry, therefore, what are the 
defects of management that impair the utility of 
the Literary Institution; whence do they arise, 
and how can they be removed? 

If the circulating-library, the news-room, the 
coffee-house, the casino, all pay, why should the 
Literary Institution, which combines, in their 
most respectable form, the best features of all of 
these—why should not it pay likewise? Why 
should we everywhere hear that it is neglected, or 
dying, or bankrupt, and only to be quickened by 
a powerful appeal to the generosity of the district? 
The impartial inquirer is forced to answer—the 
cause lies in the nature of the government. Sup- 
pose the keeper of the circulating library or the 
hotel were to deliver over the management of his 
establishment to a committee of subscribers or 








customers, what chance would he have of success? | 


Where is the tradesman who would dream of con- 
ducting a business upon such principles? It 
may be objected, it is true, that the great London 
clubs are managed according to such a system; 
but it must be remembered that their members 
are not only generally opulent, but that they are 
collected and held together by the powerful opera- 
tion of political or professional, or even social ties ; 
whereas the ordinary literary or mechanics’ insti- 
tution repudiates any such bond, and is based on 
the broadest possible ground of general compre- 
hensiveness. Can it be wondered at, therefore, 
that such institutions frequently fail, managed as 
they oftenest are, by a dozen or so of young men, 


nominally 


arrangements of large Institutions ? 


Very simply, we reply, by following the example 
just given by one of the chief popular institutions 
of the metropolis, the name of which, for obvious 
reasons, we refrain from mentioning. This insti- 
| tution, like most of its kind, having incurred a 
considerable debt, has, instead of sending round 
the begging box, accepted the temporary as- 
sistance of a few eminent gentlemen, allowing 
them in return, to exercise a veto on the whole 
financial conduct of the establishment. This is 
the [germ of a new principle in the conduct of 
such institutions, which, developed and extended, 
may form an era in their history. Few institu- 
tions but are mainly originated by the generous 
donations of some gentlemen of opulence; and if 
these, instead of abandoning to chance the con- 
duct of the establishment which they have mainly 


management in their own hands, complete failure 
would not so often be the result. There is no 


commercially profitable; and indeed, after the 
formation of the Crystal Palace Company, we 


One class of speculative persons have attempted 
to cut the Gordian knot by proposing that these 
institutions should be suported out of public rates, 
or out of the consolidated fund. That from either 
of these two sources, partial aid might be extended 
to Mechanics’ Institutions, the State or local 
government exacting certain stipulations in return, 
has already been suggested in these columns, and 
an outline of the details has already been indi- 
cated. But that they should be wholly supported 
out of public funds would never do, were it only 
because such support would effectually destroy 
the social character which they are struggling to 
obtain. To be jostled by anybody in the reading- 
room of the British Museum is bad enough, but 
who would not decline mixing in a social evening 
assembly free to all comers? Such institutions, 
however, as Free Public Libraries are the just 
objects of public munificence; and we are glad to 
see that after years of effort the Free Public 
Library at Manchester is to be opened early in 
the ensuing month. Established by private sub- 
scription, and to be supported out of a rate 
levied under the provisions of Mr. Ewart’s act, 
this institution is one which it might have been 


sition unworthy of citizens of a town, which 
when infinitely poorer than now, produced the 
Humpurey Cuetnam who without subscriptions, 
public meetings, or public rates, founded the 
freest public library that exists in Britain. Sir 
Epwarp Butwer Lyrtroxy, Mr. Monckton 
Mixnes, and other literary notabilities are to be 
present at the public opening of the library, their 
first appearance on a Manchester stage! 


Free Public Library, is probably the last literary 


will witness for many a long year. 
Geographically, intellectually, and socially, it 
is a wide step from sooty Manchester with its 


Paris, where Count D’Orsay died the other day; 
the Prince-President exclaiming: “I have lost 
my best friend.” 
will remember the lively notice of the Count, 


Paternoster-row has already, no doubt, 





Memoirs, which Byron compared to GRAMMONT’S, 


founded, were to retain a certain portion of the | 


¢ 3 The | professional prospects, if his name were published 
Manchester Atheneum has wisely given up, of | 
late, the noisy annual soirées which cost money | 


and did no good; and this, of the opening of the | 
celebration that “the metropolis of industry” | 
: | immediate indignation. 
mills and warehouses to cloudless ever-brilliant | 
The readers of Byron’s life | 
then in early manhood, by the “noble poet;” and | 


made | 
numerous proposals for the purchase of the | 


| wondering over their correct analysis of the | 


| causes of English “ennui.” Pierre Dupont, 
| the new and angrier peasant-BERANGER of France 
| has already bewailed in verse the death of his 


| benefactor, and speaks of him “as making the 
| French beloved by the English,” and as having 


quite unfit to direct successfully the complicated | tinguished in the Journalistic sphere of things, 
M. Joun Lemoryye, one of the chief writers” in 
But how alter or modify their constitution? | 


the Journal des Débats, and whose report on the 
Great Exhibition was published by the Messrs. 


| Loneman along with those of Dr. Larpner and 





| 


| 
| 


} 


should not be surprised to see a Mechanics’ Insti- | 
tution Company spring into successful existence. | 





| 


Beruioz. M. Lemorye thinks that Represen- 
tative Institutions are breaking down in England, 
that Government by parties is de stroyed for evér 
and so on, with all of which we have nothing to 
do, unless with respect to the comments of The 
Examiner, or rather their relation to the disputed 
point lately raised in connection with the anony- 
mity of Journalism. So justly distinguished an 
advocate of the purest constitutional freedom as 
Mr. Examiner naturally criticised severely the 
cavils of the French Journalist, and having oeca- 
sion to refer to him personally, Mr. Examiner 
added in a parenthesis of scrupulously apologetic 
politeness: “ We mention his name, for he signs 
it himself.” If he had not signed it, Mr. Examiner 
would have died rather than commit such an 
indiscretion! But The Examiner forgets that 
M. Lemornne is forced by “the Tyrant” to sign 


reason why a Literary Institution should not be | his name; and therefore it is surely taking an 


unjust advantage of him to mention it without a 
previous communication requesting to know 
whether publicity in England would be offensive. 
M. Lemornne is not, we believe,as The Exanviner 
states, the Editor of the Débats ; but merely one 
of its contributors, and therefore glad enough to 
be known; at least, if he is not so, he is very 
unlike, in that respect, the generality of profes- 
sional contributors to the English press. 

There is a great difference (and as the matter 
is one of rising interest and importance, it deserves 
more discussion than it has received), thereis a 
great difference, we say, between the anonymous 
in book-writing and the anonymous in newspaper- 
writing. In the latter department of literature, 
the anonymity is, in nine cases out of ten, forced 
upon the contributor by the Editor im order ‘that 
the former may be completely under the latter's 
thumb, and that the Journal, one and indivisible, 
may reap the whole credit of the writing that 
appears in it. In nine cases out of ten, the con- 
tributor is much obliged to you for making 
him known; and in the tenth case, that of a 
minister or a public man puffing himself, he 
deserves to be exposed for doing what he is 
ashamed to be known to do. When some time 
ago, apropos of the “Law ‘Tinguy,” Mr. 
TuHackeray in Punch (if with Mr. Examiner’s 
leave we may be allowed to allude to so obscure 


thought would have commanded universal support: | and shrouded a fact as Mr. THACKERAY’S past 
—even Mr. Bright had no objection to make to it! | connection with Punch) handled the subject of 
Some members of the Manchester Town-Council, } anonymity in Journalism, he objected to a change 
however, have disgraced themselves by an oppo- | in the English system for the following reason, 


which he advocated with his usual eloquence and 
pathos: we give from memory the substance:of 
his ratiocination. Suppose, said he, Jones, the 
young barrister in Baker Street, with children 
arriving faster than briefs,—well—Jones to turn 
an honest pound or two, writes an occasional 


| leading-article or newspaper criticism; but, adds 


| the advocate of Jones, it would be death to his 


in connection with his journalistic lucubrations. 
Who cares? Jownzs is not a regular professional 
writer, but an interloper, whom the press can well 
dispense with. Suppose a newspaper writer, not 
regularly qualified, were to slip on a wig and 
gown, and go to plead occasionally in Jones’s 
court, what would the latter say? Express an 
The case of book- 
authorship is sometimes very different, although, 
however, even there for the most part there need 
be no great scruple about indicating names. The 
greatest incognito of the century, Sir Wa.omr 
Scort, was not displeased but the reverse, when 
the young collegian wrote a book to prove him to 
be the author of his own works. Much depends 
on the nature of the work. The Vestiges of 
Creation (of which, by the way, an illustrated 
edition is announced) belongs to a class .of 


| works which draw upon them (and their authors 


“wielded the sceptre of BruMMELL.” But the best | 


| account of him will be found in one of Mr. 
| D’IsraEti’s novels (Henrietta Temple, 


if we) 


| remember rightly), where he figures of course | 


| under a fictitious name, but is nct to be mistaken, 


fascinations. 
| Besides Victor Huco (of whose brief sojourn 





with his bonhommie, dandyism, wit, and varied | 


I elected by the members, but to all | in London, a notice will be found elsewhere), | ; 4 
intents and purposes elected by themselves, and | another Parisian has been lately among us, dis- | books which begins with the Essays writtenduring 


when known) great personal odium, and it 
might be malignant to print its author’s, or 
supposed author’s, name. With other kinds of 
books, less delicacy is required, and even Mr. 
Examiner spoke of Mr. Kixcstey in connection 
with writings which this gentleman had not yet 
avowed. Sometimes an author is over-m t 
(rare case!) and a little publicity really does him 
good. Would the initials “ A. H.” have appeared 
at the end of a communication in Fraser's Maga- 


| zine for the current month, had not reviewer 


after reviewer persisted in connecting the name 
of Artuur Hexps with the popular ‘series of 
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THE CRITIC, 
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the intervals of business? By and bye, instead of 
“A. H.,” we shall no doubt have the name in 
full! 

The rumours of the possibility of a war with 
America excite (commercially speaking) no emo- 
tions in the denizens of the Literary World; for 
they gain nothing by the immense consumption, 
by the States, of their goods; and can lose 
nothing by a stoppage of that trade. Really, it 
might be worth the consideration of a wise 
American statesman (if such there be) — the 
amount of ill-will that the wholesale spoliation of 





our authors is accumulating in the breasts of 
British literary men,—sure to tell dangerously at | 
some great international crisis. But have they | 
not reason to complain, too, of the languor and 
indifference of their own government, when they 
see the ready susceptibility with which the | 
slightest infringement of commercial or material 
rights is made the subject of the sternest remon- 
strance, while not an official word is whispered | 
against the buccaneering practices of the Ameri- 
can publishers? 

Because the paper-duty and the newspaper- 
stamp are not already abolished, The Daily News 
has begun to whimper that our literary Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is a traitor to his order, 
and that “literary men, when they get into office, 
always forget the interests of the literary man.” 
It may be remarked, however, in the first place, 
that complaint is rather premature; let us wait 
for what is “looming in the future:” people do 
whisper that the paper duty is to go. In the 
second place, is it so certain that literary men 
will profit by the repeal of the so-called “ Taxes 
on Knowledge?” We suspect that the employers 
of literature will profit more than the employed 
by the repeal of the paper-duty; surely The Daily 
News is too much of a political economist not to 
know that wages do not necessarily rise witha fall 
in the price of the raw material. The repeal of the | 
stamp duty is to be followed, some people say, by | 





a universal efflorescence of newspapers, and an | 
“absorption of the whole literary talent of the 
country.” A universal effiorescence of very cheap | 
newspapers would be attended, we suspect, with | 
very low wages to their writers;” “better,” as 
Dr. Jounson used to say, “that a few should be 
well off than that all should be miserable.” But 
is this “ universal efflorescence” probable? Any- | 
body is free to set up cheap journals without | 
news, and an immense amount of them collec- 
tively are sold; yet the number of those journals 
may be counted on the fingers of a single hand. 
Publicity, we cannot too often repeat, the pub- 
licity of the barrister and the clergyman is what 
is wanted by the contributor to the periodical and 
newspaper press; and, for writers of books, inter- 
national copyright with America—the opening 
of a market of sixteen millions of readers! And, 
in the third and last place, are not literary men 
out of office rather apt to bear hard on literary 
men in office:—witness Mr. Dickens’ not very 
generous though clever sketch of the “ Member 
for Verbosity,” in a recent number of his usually 
unpolitical twopenny publication ? 

The German players who recently figured at 
our St. James’s Theatre, have returned home, well 
satisfied with their reception, and testimonies of | 
the gratification received from their performances | 
by English notables are finding their way into 
the German newspapers. The Earl of Ellesmere, 
once Lord Leveson Gower, and a translator of 
Faust, is loud and long in his praises, and the 
Chevalier Bunsen, their recipient, pronounces his 
Lordship (we know not why) to be the best judge | 
of theatricals in Europe. Hayward, another | 
translator of Faust, records his satisfaction. So, 
likewise, do English “ artists,” very warmly, | 
‘Charles Kemble and Charles Kean. Macaulay | 
and Carlyle (with a rare unanimity of enthusiasm) | 
profess themselves “delighted” (entziickt.) It | 
is hinted, moreover, that the most Illustrious | 
‘Lady in the land, her Princely Consort, and two | 
Royal Duchesses have expressed approval. | 
Finally, Emil Devrient had the high honour to | 
be elected a member of the Garrick Club, and 
the dinner given there in honour of his admission | 
“comprised all” the great writers and artists of | 
England (?) 

We have already announced, from time to time, 
the chief coming events of the next publishing | 
season:—In Biography, Lord Joux Rvssexv’s | 
* Memoirs and Correspondence of Moore,” and a 
possibie “Life of Frederick the Great,” by Mr. | 
Tomas CariyLe ; in Poetry, works by TeEn- | 
wyson, Festus-Baitey, and Sypney YENDYS; | 
in Fiction, Taackeray’s long-talked of novel, | 
in which figure the wits, warriors, and statesmen | 











of Queen Anne’s time, “ Reuben Medlicott,” by 
Mr. Savage, the author of The Bachelor of the 
Albany, and The Falcon Family; and we may now 
add a collected republication by Miss GERALDINE 
Jewssury, of her Confessions of Gentility. ‘“ Mr. 
Doveras JERROLD and the authoress of Mary 
Barton,” says The Atheneum, vaguely, “are 
severally contemplating new adventures among 
the social wastes and prairies of English life.” It 
is seldom that a novel so successful as was Mary 
Barton, has been so long without a follower, and 
Mrs. GASKELL must have been sadly teased by 
the publishers, though they looked very shy upon 
her first-born. What has become of the other 
lady-novelist of the North, Miss Bronte, the au- 
thoress of Jane Eyre? Mr. Herwortu Drxon, 
according to the Journal already quoted, is pre- 
paring a “ Domestic History of the Civil War;” it 
is satisfactory to know that his threatened bio- 
graphical treatment of ANDREW MARVEL. and 
ALGERNON Srpney is at least deferred. Apropos 
of the Civil War, it is lamentable to see the 
ignorance of the commonest books and matters 
referring to it displayed by the British Press. 
Here is an instance which occurred the other 
day. Gutzot, as some of our readers know, is 
publishing ina Paris newspaper, Fragments on 
the History of the English Commonwealth. In 
one of these he quotes the well-known dialogue 
between CromweLt and WuiITLocKE, given by 
the latter in his Memorials; in which the former 
is reported to have made the famous exclamation, 
“ What if a man were to take upon him to be 
King?” A morning newspaper, ranking in cir- 
culation only next to The Times, gravely quotes 
the dialogue as a grand discovery of Gu1zor’s, 
translating it, of course, from his French; so that 
old WuitLocKkEe would scarcely know his own 
report again! 

M. pe Merona, the quondam Secretary to the 
Baroness Von Becx announces that ulterior pro- 
ceedings are to be taken in the law courts, which 


| will clear up whatever is dark in that literary 


tragedy. The metropolitan press (with “ one 
base exception,” for which there is an obvious 
reason) in so far as it has broken silence on the 


| matter, has pronounced sternly against Messrs. 


Dawson, Tynpat and Company ;—no journal 


| with more stinging sarcasm than The Examiner. 


Mr. Dawson calls the place in which he preaches 
on Sundays, “the Church of the Saviour: ”— 
with what unction a discourse on the Good Sama- 
ritan or the Woman taken in Adultery would 
come from his lips! Frank GRAVE. 








VICTOR HUGO IN EXILE. 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with the circum- 
stances of M. Vicror Huco’s expulsion from France. 
Irritated by the freedom with which he expressed his 
opinion concerning the Coup d’Etat,in his pamphlet 
entitled “Napoleon le Petit,” M. Louis NAPoLEoN 
caused it to be intimated to him that it would be 
prudent to take his immediate departure from France, 
and thus, at a few hours notice, was M. Huco com- 
pelled to make sale of all his valuable furniture and move- 
able effects, comprising souvenirs from almost every 
person of eminence in Europe, and abandoning at the age 
of fifty-five all the comforts of his home and the solace of 
his friends, to turn his steps to wander in exile in a 
foreign land. On leaving Paris M. HuGo repaired to 
Belgium, but the Belgian Government, fearing to give 
offence to the President, denied him shelter within their 
territories, and, emulating the conduct of the Bernese 
towards MALLET pu PAN when persecuted by a 
greater NAPOLEON, tliey requested him to proceed upon 
his route. 

On Monday, the 2nd of August, M. Huco arrived in 
London and remained for three days at a little tavern 
called the Hotel de Normandie, in Queen Street, Wind- 
mill Street, near the Haymarket, in a state of almost 
complete incognito. M.HuGo dined every day at the 
table Théte of the hotel, but his presence there was 
known to very few besides the ordinary frequenters of 
the house. Unlike other political refugees of far inferior 
merit, M. Huco appeared rather to shun than to court 
the public gaze; and although, if his presence in London 
had been publicly known, there is little doubt but that 
many would have flocked to do homage to his genius, 
and offer consolation for his embarrassing position, he 
seemed by the selection of his abode to avoid everything 
like public display, in the spirit of that noble humility 
which is the unvarying characteristic of true greatness 
in misfortune. During his stay M. Huco was visited 
by Lours Banc and other refugees of note, who came 
to pay their respects to the exiled poet, and the 
reminiscences indulged in on the occasion of these inter- 
views are said to have been of the most interesting 
nature, 





M. HuGo is accompanied by his younger son, a fine, 
handsome young fellow of about three or four and 
twenty: he is, himself, of a pale cast of countenance, 
full face, and, like many other great poets, very un- 
poetical in his appearance, if it were not for a little 
turned-down collar and the neckerchief knotted loosely 
beneath: his son is of an Eastern cast of countenance, 
dark curly hair, and large brillant eyes. Neither M. 
Huo nor his son appear to speak any English. 

On Wednesday evening, the 4th ult., M. Huao left 
Waterloo Bridge, by the eight o'clock train, on his 
road to Jersey, where he purposes to stay until he can 
once more conscientiously return to France and subscribe 
to the ruling government. Truly it seems a strange 
omen that the greatest poet of which France can boast, 
the representative of her civilized refinement, has been 
driven from her shores at the bayonct-point to seek a 
refuge in a foreign land! We, who regard these matters 
from a literary and not from a political point of view, 
have nothing to say in defence or blame of M. Huao’s 
conduct, guoad M. Louis NAPoLEon; but we see only 
the author of the Orientales, of Marion de Lorme, of 
Hernani, and of Notre Dame de Paris, driven from his 
home, to wander like a modern Homer over the world, 
by a man who never wrote anything that was fit for 
any nobler use than to make a pipe-light withal. 








A LIFE-DRAMA. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
(Continued from page 369.) 
SCENE SIXTH.—A Room in London. Warren reading 
from a manuscript.* 
«My head is gray, my blood is young, 
Red-leaping in my veins, 
The Spring doth stir my spirit yet 
To seek the cloister’d violet, 
The primrose in the lanes. 
In heart I am a very boy, 
Haunting the woods, the waterfalls, 
The ivies on grey castle walls ; 
Weeping in silent joy 
When the broad sun goes down the west, 
Or trembling o’er a sparrow’s nest. 


“The world might laugh were I to tell 
What most my old age cheers, 

Mem'ries of stars and erescent moons, 
Of nutting strolls through autumn noons, 
Rainbows ‘mong April's tears. 

But chief, to live that hour again, 

When first I stood on sea-beach old, 
First heard the voice, first saw out-roll'd 
The glory of the main. 

Many rich draughts hath Memory, 

The Soul’s cup-bearer, brought to me. 


“T saw a garden in my strolls, 

A lovely place I ween, 

With rows of vermeil-blossom’d trees, 
With flowers, with slumb’rous haunts of bees, 
With summer-house of green. 

A peacock perch'd upon a dial, 

In the sun’s face he did unclose 

His train superb with eyes and glows, 
To dare the sun to trial. 

A child sat in a shady place, 

A shower of ringlets round her face. 


“She sat on shaven plot of grass, 
With earnest face, and weaving 
Lilies white and freaked pansies 
Into quaint delicious fancies, 

Then, on a sudden leaving 

Her floral wreath, she would upspring 
With silver shouts and ardent eyes, 
To chase the yellow butterflies, 
Making the garden ring ; 

Then gravely pace the scented walk 
Soothing her doll with childish tatk. 


“* And being, as I said before, 

An old man who could find 

A boundless joy beneath the skies, 

And in the light of human eyes, 

And in the blowing wind, 

There, daily were my footsteps turn’d, 
Through the long spring, till autumn’s peaches 
Were drooping full-juiced in my reaches. 
Each day my old heart yearn’d 

To lock upon that child so fair, 

That infant in her golden hair. 


“In this green lovely world of ours 
I have had many pets, 

Two are still leaping in the sun, 
Three are married; that dearest one 
Is ‘neath the violets. 

I gazéd till my heart grew wild, 

To fold her in my warm caresses, 
Clasp her showers of golden tresses— 
O1! dreamy eyéd child. 

O Child of Beauty! still thou art 

A sunbeam in this lonely heart, 


“ When autumn eves grew chill and rainy, 
England left I for the Ganges ; 

I couched ‘mong groves of cedar trees, 
Blue lakes, and slumb’rous palaces, 
Crossed the snows of mountain ranges, 
Watched the set of old Orion, 

Saw wild flocks and wild-eyed shepherds, 
Princes charioted by leopards, 

In the desert met the lion, 

The mad sun above us glaring— 

Child! for thee I still was caring. 





* This lyric has been already published in our columns among the 
specimen extracts that introduced the gifted author to our readers. 
It appears here again, being in its proper place in the poem whence 
it was taken, and which we are now giving entire. 
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‘¢ Home returned from realms barbaric, 
By the shores of Loch Lubnaig, 

A dear friend and I were walkinz, 
(Twas the Sabbath), we were talking 
Of dreams and feelings vague ; 

We pauséd by a place of graves, 
Scarcely a word was ‘(wixt us given, 
Silent the earth, silent the heaven, 
No murmur of the waves, 

The awed Loch lay black and still 

In the black shadow of the hill. 


“* We loos’d the gate and wander’d in, 
When the Sun eternal 

Was sudden blanch’d with amethyst, 
As if a thick and purple mist 
Dusk’d his brows supernal. 

Soon like a god in mortal throes, 
City, hill, and sea, he dips 

In the death hues of eclipse ; 
Mightier his anguish grows, 

Till he hung black, with ring intense 
The wreck of his magnificence. 


“ Above the earth’s cold face he hung 
With a pale ring of glory, 

Like that which cunning limners paint 
Around tiie forehead of a saint, 

Or brow of martyr hoary. 

And sitting there I could but choose, 

That blind and stricken sun aboon, 

Stars shuddering through the ghostly noon, 
’Mong the thick falling dews— 

To tell with features pale and wi'd, 


“T turned and ask’d her of the child: 
* She is gone hence,’ quoth she, 

‘To be with Christ in Paradise. 

O, Sir! I still’d her infant cries, 

1 nursed her on my knee. 

Though we were ever at her side, 
And saw life fading on her cheek, 

She knew us not, nor did she speak, 
Till just before she died ; 

In the wild heart of that eclipse, 
These words came through her wasted lips: 


‘The callow young were huddling in the nests, 
The marigold was burning in the marsh, 
Like a thing dipt in sunset, when He came, 


‘My blood went up to meet Him on my face, 
Glad as a child that hears its father’s step, 
And runs t> meet him at the open porch. 


*T gave Him all my being like a flower 
That flings its perfume on a vagrant breeze— 
A breeze that wanders on and heeds it not. 


‘His scorn is lying on my heart like snow, 
My eyes are weary, and I fain wou!d sleep,— 
The quietest sleep is underneath the ground, 
‘Are ye around me, Friends? I cannot see, 
I cannot hear the voices that I love, 

I lift my hands to you from out the night. 


*Methought I felt a tear upon my cheek ; 
Weep not, my Mother !—It is time to sleep, 














About that Garden and that Child. And I om very weary—to, good wight ! 
‘‘ When moons had waxed and waned, I stood 
Beside the garden gate, 

The Peacock’s dial was overthrown, 

The walks with moss were overgrown, 

Her bower was desolate. 

Gazing in utter misery 

Upon that sad and silent place, 

A woman came with mournful face, 

And thus she said to me : 

* Those trees, as they were human souls, 

All wither’d at the death-bel! knolls.’ 


‘‘ My heart is in the grave with her, 
The family went abroad ; 

Last Autumn you might see the fruits 
Neglected, rot round the tree roots ; 
This Spring no leaves they shew'd 

I sometimes fear my brain is cross’t : 
Around this place, the churchyard yonder, 
Al! day, all night, I silent wander, 
As woful as a ghost— 

God take me to His gracious keeping, 
But this old man is wildly weeping!” 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. | present value and future prospects, with many curious 
particulars as to the traffic upon the various railways. 

Our Iron Roads; their History, Construction and Social Another chapter is devoted to the Continental railways, 
Influences. By Freperick S. Wittiams, London: | and their management, from which Directors at home 
Ingram and Co. might learn some lessons. The American railways are 


A History of the Railroad is a desideratum in our then briefly treated of, and a chapter on the Electric 
literature, which has been well supplied by the volume Telegraph, giving the history, construction and working 
before us. The author has here sketched the rise and | Of that greatest of the modern achievements of science, 
progress of the Railway System; minutely described the | concludes ihe volume. A Table of Accidents upon Rail- 
various processes in the erection of the magnificent  W4YS will be studied with as much interest as any 
structures which the Iron Roads have called into ex- | portion of the work, and It Is certainly & very conso 
istence; explained the arrangements necessary for their latory document, for it proves that if railways have not 
successful management, exhibited what may be termed | attained to absolute safety, they are vastly safer than 
their domestic economy; pointed out the social influ- | 2" other mode of conveyance. ; 
ences that have resulted from the introduction of rapid Mr. WILLIAMS writes in an agreeable strain and style. 
and cheap locomotion, thus embodying in a brief and He makes it a study to be amusing as well as instrue- 
interesting narrative, adapted for popular reading, the , t'V¢- He does not offend by a crowd of statistics or 
progress and effects of railway enterprise. | pages of dry detail, but he intersperses his information 
He opens with a description of travelling as it was; | 
the gradual changes from pack horses to coaches and | 
then the introduction of canals and tramways, the latter 
more immediately preparing and certainly suggesting 
the railway. He relates the difficulties and obstacles 
that for so long atime impeded the success of the first 
inventors, the ridicule of some, the angry opposition of | 
others, the first trial, the prophecies that were confi- | 
dently uttered, and of which the event has proved the | 
falsity without shaming the prophets. The memorable | SS: 
Railway Mania of ’45 is graphically depicted, with its | The Student's Guide to the Practice of Designing, 
scenes of excitement, hope and despair. The mode of |} Aeasuring, and Valuing Artificers Work, gc. By 





them as pleasant as if, instead of being a book about 
science, it was a volume of gossip about railways. This 


we can recommend this volume not only to the learned 
but to the wulearned, to the general reader as well as to 
the man of science, and to the book-club as well as to 
the library. It is handsomely printed and profusely 
embellished with wood-cuts. 


“getting up” a railway company is narrated in a very E. Dosson and E. Lacy Garsrtr. Second edition. 
amusing strain, and the cost and trouble of procuring London: Weale. 
the act of Parliament are shown by facts and figures. | Tyys is a thoroughly practical book, which ought to be 
Mr. Wiii1ams next proceeds to describe the con- | jn the hands of every person engaged in the building 
struction of a railway in all its parts, from the raising trades, whether as master or workman. It gives the 
of the first sod, to the first transit of a train, and he | most minute and clear instructions for the measurement 
shows, by pen and by many engravings, what is the | of brickwork and slating, carpentering and joining, the 
meaning of gradients, curves, inclines and other mys- | work of the mason and plasterer, the smith, the founder, 
tical but familiar terms; how the road is cut, springs the plumber, painter, and glazier. Following its direc- 
tapped, hills bored by tunnels, valleys crossed by via- | tions, a valuer could not go far wrong. A very useful 
ducts, how embankments are made, and elevations | treatise on warming is appended. It is illustrated with 
levelled, with a complete natural history of “ the | many engravings; and that it has been of great practical 
navvie,” not the least curious part of this curious book. | yse js proved by the fact that a second edition has been 
Then there is a description of all the most remarkable | gajied for. 

works of this class in the United Kingdom, with en- —_—_—_—_—_————— 
graved views of them. Turning from the railways 
themselves to their management, he gives an account of BIOGRAPHY. 

| Life of William Kirby, M.A. &c., Rector of 


the officials engaged upon them, of the Boards, the 
Secretaries, the Clerks, the economy of a station, the 

: ; , : Barham. By Joux Freeman, M.A. Longman 
and Co. 1852. 


Signals, the duties of the guards, the engineers, the | 
drivers and firemen, enlivening description with many | 
| Tue public has reason to hail with pleasure a 
A whole chapter is devoted to the history and con- | volume that has some claim to rank with legiti- 





facts and anecdotes. 


struction of the Locomotive, and this completed, some | mate biography. After having been surfeited | 


general remarks follow upon railway property, its | with “Memoirs and Correspondence” of men 


with abundance of anecdote and illustration that make | 


is a valuable faculty in a popular writer, and therefore | 











| “That night the sky was heap'd with clouds ; 
| Through one blue gulf profound,' 
Begirt with many a cloudy crag, 

The moon came rushing like a stag, 
And one star like a hound. 

Wearily the chase I eyed, 

Wearily I saw the Dawn’s 

Feet sheening o’er the dewy lawns. 

O God! that I had died. 

My heart’s red tendrils were all torn, 
And bleeding on that summer morn.” 



























































WALTER (after a long silence, speaking abstractelly, and with 
Srequent pauses.) 


Twice hath the windy Summer made a noise 

Of leaves o’er all the land from sea to sea, 

And still that Child’s face sleeps within my heart 
Like a young sunbeam in a gloomy wood, 

Making the darkness smile—I almost smile 

At the strange fancies I have girt her with; 

The garden, peacock, and the black eclipse, 

The still old graveyard ’mong the dreary hills, 
Grey mourners round it—I wonder if she’s dead? 
She was too fair for earth. Ah! she would die 
Like music, sunbeams, and the pallid flowers 

That spring on Winter’s corse—I saw these graves 
With Him who is no more.—They are all dead, 
The beings whom I loved, and I am sad, 

But would not change my sadness for a life 
Without a crack or fissure through its joy. 
This very hour a suite of sumptuous rooms 
O’erflow with music like a cup with wine; 
Outside, the night is weeping like a girl 
At her seducer’s docr, and still the rooms 
Inn o’er with music, carcless of her woe. 
I would not have my heart thus,—This poor rhyme 
Is but an adumbration of my life, 

fy misery trick’d out in a quaint disguise. 
U! it did happen on a summer day, 
When | was playing unawares with flowers, 
My happiness shot past me like a planet, 
| And I was barren left. [ Aluses, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





whose actions would scarcely furnish sufficient 
materials of interest to occupy a single column in 
a Biographical Dictionary, we have at length 
something like the Life of an Author whose 
works have insured for him a lasting reputation. 
Though Mr. Freeman’s narrative is by no 
means pure from the vice of modern biography 
(a thing made up of pieces, old and new, tacked 
together with lengthy threads supplied by an 
editor), the extracts and correspondence are, with 
very few exceptions, intrinsically valuable. The 
publication of a Life of Kirby, however, seems 
rather premature, and might, perhaps, have been 
advantageously delayed a few years, until the 
' abundant materials placed in Mr. Freeman’s 
hands had been more carefully examined. The im- 
patient curiosity of the public did not require to be 
as immediately gratified as on the demise of some 
notorious criminal, hero, or modern politician. 
There is no fear that the name of Kirpy will 
fade in remembrance, or that his works will cease 
to be interesting to every true lover of natural 
history. 
Mr. Kirey died on the 4th of July, 1850, after 
a life of fourscore years and ten, the greater part 
of which was spent in close and successful ap- 
plication to his two favourite sciences, Botany and 
Entomology. The former of these first engaged 
| his attention. Upon leaving the university he 
returned to his father, a half-retired lawyer, living 
in the family hall at Witersham, in Suffolk, and 
renting a farm of his father-in-law, Danrer 
MeapowE, whose lengthy pedigree is somewhat 
ostentatiously set forth to prove that our dis- 
tinguished naturalist had a claim to ancestral 
honours, being allied to a family who could trace 
its origin (of course) to “the time of W1LL1am the 
Conqueror.” In this peaceful abode the emanci- 
| pated student diligently prepared for entering 
upon holy orders, and was ordained in the month 
of June, 1782, before he had attained the age of 
twenty-three. His appointment to the cure of 
Barham resulted from the friendship of his father 
with Mr. Nicnotas Bacoy, who was rector of 
Barham, and vicar of Coddenham. Here Mr. 
| Kirpy lived without church preferment, the resident 
| minister of the parish for sirty-eight years. The 
parsonage-house “ parva sed apta,” standing in a 
meadow five miles from Ipswich, and three from 
his father’s residence, was at once a cheerful and 
convenient spot, and the scenery around, as 
described by the biographer, had many charms 
for “one who possessed a mind that could be 
amused and exhilirated by the contemplation 
of the beauties of nature.” 
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Here Mr. Kirsy soon acquired a taste for 
Natural History. The diligence with which he 
pursued the science of Botany rendered him a 
proficient at an unusually early age; but like 
many who have been ardently devoted amateurs 
of this delightful study, he began to be weary of 
his amusement when his neighbourhood ceased to 
present him. with new specimens, and he fancied 
that he had exhausted the subject. He felt little 
inclination to enter deeply into the nobler branch 
of the science—the Physiology of Plants—his 
active mind felt the want of more attractive 
occupation, when accident directed his attention 
to the study of Entomology. His habits of careful 
investigation, acquired as a botanist, are apparent 
in the account which he gives of the circumstance 
which decided his choice. 


About half a century since (1785), observing acci- | 


dentally one morning, a very beautiful golden bug creep- 
ing on the cill of my window, I took it up to examine it, 
and finding that its wings were of a more yellow hue than 
was common to iny observation of these insects before, 
I was careful to examine any other of its peculiarities, and 
finding that it had twenty-two beautifal clear black spots 
upon its back, my captured animal was imprisoned in a 
bottle of gin for the purpose, as I supposed, of killing 
him. On the following morning, anxious to pursue my 
observation, I took it again from the gin and laid it on 
the window cill to dry, thinking it dead; but the warmth 
of the sun very soon revived it, and hence commenced my 
farther pursuit of this branch of natural history: (p. 67. 


There was danger about this time that Mr. 
Krrey would have been seduced from his more 
peaceful studies to engage in political warfare 
against the enemies of the Church. Indeed, the 
times were such that every loyal subject and true 
Christian felt inspired with an inclination to stem 
the torrent which threatened to overwhelm the 
country with an age of reason and. infidelity. 
Happily for the cause of science Mr. Kirpy’s 
contributions to controversial literature did not 
obtain such celebrity as to induce him to continue 
long in the ranks of political writers. His papers 
in The Scholar Armed, and The British Critic, em- 
braced addresses to members of the church of 
England, cautioning them against listening to the 
insidious arguments of those who masked the 
pursuit of their own political ends, and their own 


rsonal interests, under the cloak of religion. | 


hese tracts are no doubt judiciously omitted in 
the list of Mr. Kresy’s publications. 


As an example of the soundness of Mr. Kirpy’s | 


religious views, we quote a passage from a letter 
to his wavering friend Mr. Ropwext, in which 


the worthy rector points out the middle course | 
in which only the sincere Christiaa can find that | 


peace of mind and corsolation c*fered_ to all who 


are content to receive with humility the simple | 
precepts contained in our Great Cuarrter of | 


human redemption. 


An enthusiast is one who thinks that he has an in- 
ternal light sufficient to guide him in the way to heaven, 
independent of the use of external means. The true 


Christian is he who trusts not in himself or his owa | 


natural powers, for wisdom, holiness or spiritual light, 


but with humility, and with the simplicity of a child | 
goes to God for it—takes his religion fro: the Bible, | 
previously begging of God in the words of the Divine | 


Psalinist “Open thou mine eyes that I may bebold the | mologists, we are surprised that Mr. Krrpy did | 


wondrons things of thy law.” What he finds there com- 
manded he endeavours to practise. He uses the means 
of grace there appointed, with a firm faith in the divine 
promise that they will convey the graces promised to 
the use of them, and esteems himself to be under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, in proportion as he brings 
forth the fruit of the spirit. He neither with the 
superstitious formalist rests in means without looking 


to the end, nor does he hope to attain the end, like the | 


enthusiast, without the use of means: (p. 122.) 


Although Mr. Kirpy’s observations on the rage | 
for innovation, which marked and disgraced the | 


period in which the best part of his life was 


passed, cannot be applied strictly to philosophers | 


of the present day, it may be well to consider 


whether, in the vast accessions to literature daily | 


poured upon the public, there is not some danger 
from our new and conflicting theories upon almost 
every subject of human knowledge, that the 
foundations of true science may be shaken, and 
men’s minds filled with a chaos of undigested 
half-formed ideas, without affording time for 
reflection, or the exercise of sound judgment. 
“In these days a man thinks himself no phi- 
losopher unless he can altogether obliterate, and 
for ever do away the collected wisdom of the 
ages that are passed, in order in its stead to erect 
a novel system of his own; this is the case in 
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| religion, morals, politics and philosophy, and in 
all this cacvozara, has produced the most mis- 
chievous effects.” 
When Mr. Kirsy commenced the study of 
Natural History, there was not any institution in 
| this country expressly devoted to its interest. 
| There had been no public body of men enrolled, 
or by any bond united for the purpose of pre- 
venting all the pains and expense of collectors, 
all the.experience of cultivators, all the remarks 
of real observers from being lost to the world. In 
| 1788, Sir James Surru laid the foundation of the 
| Linnzan Society; and from that auspicious era 
| the study of Natural History in this country has 
| progressively, and of late years, rapidly advanced ; 
| whether Mr. Kirsy took any part in the first 
| establishment of the Linnzan Society is doubtful ; 
| he was, however, one of the original members, his 
name appearing with those of his friends Surron 
| and Larueury, in the first list of Fellows. 
| Mr. Kirpy’s first work on Natural History 
(Monographia Apum Anglie), published 1802, met 
with a favourable reception. The author received 
congratulations from the lovers of Entomology, 
and “ thanks most hearty” were showered upon 
him from every quarter; not the least gratifying 
of these encomiums must have been the applause 
of such distinguished friends as Sir J. A. Sairu, 
| Sir T. Cuttum, and Mr. MacLeay. The know- 
| ledge of Kirpy as a Naturalist was now no longer 
| confined to his friends, or to the members of the 
| Linnean Society; his name, enrolled in the scroll 
| of European fame, was rapidly spreading far and 
wide. His Linnaan papers had attracted at- 
| tention from several foreigners who were devoted 
| to the science, and no sooner was the Monographia 
Apum Anglie published, than it was in the hands 
of all the entomologists on the continent. But 
Mr. Kirsy was just in ascribing to Ray and 
WILLovuGusy the honour of paving the way for 
| the system of Linneus, nor is Dr. Martin 
Lister to be excladed from stars of the first 
magnitude, who shed their bright lustre and pre- 
| pared materials for the present improved state of 
| natural history, still the British public are chiefly 
| indebted to Mesrs. Kirsy and Spence for the 
rapid progress which the science of Entomology 
has made; nor should the name of so distinguished 
a naturalist as Mr. Rennie be forgotten. 

The Rey. James Darton was a lively cor- 
respondent of Mr. Kirsy’s, and, if not better 
| informed, the reader might be inclined to rank 
him in a less sober, though not less polished pro- 
fession than that which he adorned. As a 
specimen of his style, a single paragraph will 
suffice. 

Oh! Mr. Kirby, I have found such a friend in a jobbing 
| gardener near my house as few people have been for- 
tunate enough to encounter. Alas! like all terrestrial 
possessions, he is fleeting and transitory; every assizes— 
nay, even every quarter sessions may deprive me of 
him for ever. My friend is a capital collector of insects ; 
but according to Fielding’s idea of Jonathan Wild, he 
knows not how to make a distinction betwixt meum and 
| tuum, though he has a miraculous facility of converting 
both into suum. I do really tremble for him now that 
| His Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint High 
Sheriffs for the different counties: (p. 229.) 


In reference to the labours of former ento- 











| not correct the opinion advanced by Ray and 
WILLovuGuey, that the majority of those meteors 
called Jack o’ Lanterns, or Wills o’ the Wisps, 
are luminous insects. That instances may have 
occurred in which timid persons have magnified 
the harmless glow-worm or other luminous insects 
into that alluring spectre, the true ignis fatuus, 
we can readily imagine, and we think that the 
facts adduced by Mr. CuHampers, p. 407, in cor- 
roboration of Ray’s hypothesis, are referable to 
mistakes of this kind. The supposition that the 
meteor and the Gry/lotalpa are identical is still less 
worthy of belief, for we have no evidence that the 
| mole cricket has the property of emitting light, or 
is able to sustainlits body for any length of time 
| in the air. The course of the ignis futuus, though 
waving, is continuous, at times flickering and 
disappearing for a few moments, then suddenly 
re-lighting until it finally disappears; moreover, 
this meteor is seen at times when the gryllotulpa 
and luminous insects, if in existence at all in their 
winged state, are snugly laid up in their hyber- 
naculums. 

As both science and experience are against the 
hypothesis advanced by Mr. Kirpy, we may, 
| perhaps, without impropriety, mention an instance 


| Source whence they are generated. 


On the first evening of its appearance it was 
mistaken for a person passing over the 
and pathless common with a lantern, but its re- 
appearance on the following evening at:a much 
later hour in so Ionely a spot induced. us to watch 
its approach more narrowly. When it came to 
the fence of the paddock which surrounded our 
isolated dwelling it vanished. This circumstance 
caused us next day to visit the spot where, on 
both occasions, the meteor first appeared. In the 
middle of the heath was a. bog which extended 
over several acres. On the banks of the swamp, 
partly immersed in the stagnant water, we found 
the putrifying carcase of a donkey. The gaseous 
exhalation from this, we concluded, became at 
times ignited as it passed off into a drier atmo- 
sphere, and that in its course onwards it. passed 
over stagnant pools which extinguished it for 
awhile, and that it again lighted up until it met 
with some obstruction, or finally spent itself in its 
course. This we believe to be the true ignis 
Jfatuus or Jack o’ Lantern, and if any one should 
be tempted to follow it till it reached a bog, he 
would find his treacherous guide had vanished at 
the very moment he stood most in need of his 
assistance. The light occasionally seen over 
illmade graves strongly confirms this view of the 
question. 

To those who may be inclined to regard the 
| study of Entomology as an idle and frivolous 
| misapplication of time, we might quote, as an 
apology, some discoveries which have proved 
beneficial to society, one at least cannot fail to be 
interesting to readers in general, and if carried 
out might lead to important results. Even the 
hitherto inscrutable potato blight may, upon 
nicer inspection, be found to be the devastation 
of some minute unknown species of animalcule, 
called into life by the peculiar state of the atmo- 
sphere. Of the disease called car cockle in wheat, 
Sir Josern Banks wrote to Mr. Kirpy in August, 
1810: 


It is, in fact, the most interesting disease we have 
met with. The cause is small animalcules in the form 
of worms which are verily animalcule infusorie. They 
are so minute that they are invisible unless to the doul le 
microscope. They clearly enter into the circulation of 
the plant, for if the grain of wheat is covered with them, 
and afterwards sown, it will produce diseased grains 
filled with these animals, as grains of wheat dusted with 
smut will produce smut balls instead of corn. But what 
is still more interesting is, that the animalcules, if 
placed on a plate of glass, move briskly as long as they 
are covered with water, but when the drop is dried up 
they appear no more till the water is again dropped 





upon them, which in a short time revives them from 
| their insensible state and makes them move about as 
| . : ) 
| briskly as ever; some of those in Mr. Bauer's pos- 
session, have remained upon the glass for more than two 
| years, during which period they have been awakened six 
| or eight times; they were as brisk and lively when last 
| waked, after about two years’ residence on the glass, as 
ever. 


| plant has its little stock of minute internal in- 
habitants, whose continuation is guarded by 
nature under the extraordinary provision of re- 
maining torpid, while dry, for years, and reviving 
in vigour and activity as soon as they are again 
| immersed in a humid medium.” But this does 
not explain the prevalence of blight in some years 
unless we take into account the peculiar state of 
the atmosphere or its meteors, as favourable to 
the revivifying any particular kind of animal- 
cule. 

Mr. Krrsy’s entomological excursions, under- 
taken for the purpose of enlarging his field of 
enquiry, often concluded as such preconcerted 
affairs do, in more parade than profit; but Mr. 
Kirsy knew how to turn his time to account, and 
was not wedded to one or two sciences to the 
exclusion of all the rest. He visited places of 
note in his journies, and proves that he was able 
to write upon other subjects as well as upon 
Botany and Entomology. In his description of 
Burleigh, he says: 


| 
| It was the opinion of Sir J. Banxs “ that every 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The grand entrance to the house is not by the best 
front; a marble hall first receives the visitor, the pillars 
of which are covered with a composition intended to 
imitate that of stone, but this, in most of them, is 
scaled off in several places and exposed the baser 
material, red brick, which it ought to conceal—no bad 
lesson to the owners of these domains, gently hinting to 
them that the outside of the nobleman wilt be but little 
respected if it covers an ignoble soul; the artificial com- 





of the appearance of one of these meteors which | position of rank will, at times, fall off, and discover the 
at the time completely satisfied us as to the | base substance of which the man is really made, and 


which has hitherto been concealed by his trappings. 
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—< the pretended marble, and lo! the man of 
brick: (p. 103.) 

The most valuable chapter of the memoir is 
that contributed by Mr. Spence, occupying one- 

of the volume. It opens with an account 

of his first acquaintance with Mr. Kirsy in 1805, 
followed by selections from their early corre- 
pondence: these letters are chiefly filled with 
scientific details which can be interesting only to 
the ardent lovers of Entomology; such readers 
will, no doubt, regret that Mr. Spence has not 
‘been more liberal, and may console themselves 
with the hope of one day possessing a volume of 
letters written by Mr. Krrpy and his numerous 
scientific friends on subjects connected with their 
favourite pursuit. vi 

The origin of an English work on British 
Entomology must be ascribed to Mr. Kirpy, 
although a similar idea appears to have cccurred 
almost simultaneously to his co-partner Mr. 
Spence. Ina letter to his’ talented colleague, 
dated 12th October, 1808, Mr. Kirspy wrote: 


A general English work on British Entomology I am 
sure would sell; Marsham could never have time to do 
it. You and I in. partnership might very well, if it 
could be without hurting his feelings, and an English 
work properly would not interfere with his Latin one; 
let foreigners afterwards, if they liked, translate it. As 
your time is not taken up with secular business you 
could occasionally come here for a few weeks, each 
having’ specified genera, and looking over each other's 
descriptions. I think we should show foreigners we are 
tiot so backward in this science as they imagine us to be. 


Mr. Spence readily acquiesced in this proposal, 
but suggested, as a preliminary step to insure the 
success of A Gencral English Work, to publish a 
popular “Introduction to Entomology,” and so 
far Mr. SpeNcE may be considered the originator 
of that invaluable joint production. His chapter 
contains a synopsis, showing the share which each 
partner took in the labours of that work. 

In 1830 Mr. Kirpy was requested to undertake 
an Essay to complete the Bridgewater Treatises. 
The choice could not have alighted on one better 
qualified by previous studies in Natural History, 
or better gifted with the talent of setting forth in 
persuasive language the glory of Gop as seen in 
his works. The spirit of Srurm everywhere per- 
vades the writings of our great Naturalist. Though 
Mr. Krrsy acknowledged the proposal to be very 


flattering to him, he yet hesitated to comply lest | 


he should fall short of public estimation, but he | 
soon yielded to the conviction that he should | 
justly incur blame if he declined applying a talent | 
so long cultivated in the service of the sanctuary. | 

The biographer, in his zeal for the cause of 
teligion, has been too earnest perhaps to represent | 
Mr. Krrsy as a Christian Philosopher, and to | 
dwell upon the “religious bearing” of his wri- | 
tings. The piety of Mr. Krrsy is so well | 
established, and the moral tendency of his sci- | 
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1737. From this we are induced to believe that 
the accuracy of other dates has not been suffi- 
ciently attended to; but the most objectionable 
defect in the volume will be found in the size of 
the type used for the notes, which is not dis- 
tinguishable from that of the numerous quo- 
tations and letters in the text. Here the reader 
will often find himself stumbling on to the end of 
the page before he discovers the cause of the 
absurd cross-reading. To add to his perplexity 
many of the short notes are carried over which 
might easily have been completed in the pages 





where the reference occurs. These are points 


yield to suit the convenience or the taste of either 

printers or publishers. In other respects this 
work is well got up, and cannot be considered 
expensive when we look at the value of its con- | 
tents. We may safely predict that a rapid sale 
will shortly afford an opportunity for a new and 
we hope, an enlarged edition of The Life of Kirby. 








A srconp edition has issued of the very interesting | 
Memoirs of Mr. Epwarp Costri1o, formerly a non- | 
commissioned officer in the Rifle Brigade, and who under 
the title of Adventures of a Soldier, written by him- | 
self, has given a singularly vivid narrative of the scenes 
he witnessed during active service in the Campaigns of 
the Peninsula and the subsequent civil wars in Spain. 
This second edition of a popular book is brought out at | 
a price that will place it within the reach of book | 
buyers as well as book clubs. ——The fourth volume of | 
the new edition of Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, issued | 
from the office of The Illustrated News, completes the | 
work. It is, as we have already remarked, one of the | 
most comprehensive biographies of Napoleon that has 
yet been written, and is distinguished by those beauties 
of style for which the author was so remarkable. This | 
cheap and handsome edition will doubtless enjoy a wide | 
circulation. 


. : | 

RELIGION. | 

ner | 

Christianity in its Homely Aspects ; Discourses on 

various Subjects, delivered in the Church of St. | 

Andrew, Wells-street. By ALFRED BowEN Evans. 
London: Masters. 


ALTHOUGH it is in its homely aspects that Christianity | 
is most beautiful, too seldom are they presented by 
preachers to the mixed audiences whom they address. 
It is a serious fault in our clergy that too often they 
prefer what are termed doctrinal discourses, and the 
more difficult ard abstruse the doctrine, the more they 
take delight in dwelling upon it. They may thus 
amaze and perplex commonplace minds, and excite a 
certain degree of respect for themselves as the possessors 
of learning beyond the reach of the listener, but they 
make no impression upon the heart; they do not touch 
the emotions; they have no practical influence upon 
men’s conduct. It must be obvious to all who have | 
noted the manner in which the religious feelings are 
roused and directed to the producing of a religious life, 








which neither an author nor an editor should | 


entific works is so unaffectedly supported, that | that the way to them is not through the head, but | 


much less might have been said by Mr. FREEMAN 
himself upon these subjects, while many of the 


quotations, in proof of Mr. Kirpy’s discharge of | 


his sacred duties, might have been with propriety 
omitted, more especially in the life of one who 
was never charged with direliction, though he 
spent so much of his time in scientific researches. 
We at the same time regret that Mr. Freeman 
has: occupied so many of his earlier pages with 
his own reflections, always readable, it is true, but 
we fear he has done this at the expense of more 
valuable material which he acknowledges he has 
suppressed. Prayers, too, written ostensibly for 
the ease and comfort of the devout Christian, 
should be held more sacred than lovers’ vows, and 
not be exposed to the misconstruction of the 
world, too apt always to judge harshly of even 
the appearance of pharisaical devotion. 


We know not upon what authority or from | 


what whim Mr. Kirsy thought proper to change 
the English name of the great Linnaus to 
Linne. Mr. Freeman, at least, has not shown 
his good sense by adopting so childish and useless 
a distinction, merely because it was the form 
commonly preferred by his friend. The editor 
might at least have been consistent, and not have 
varied the spelling as often as he had occasion to 
use the word. We hold it to be the duty of a 
reviewer to discountenance such affectations, as well 
a8 to point out any inaccuracies or defects attri- 
butable either to the editor or the publisher of a 
work. In the volume before us the errata is far 
from being completed; thus, in the essential par- 
ticular of dates, we are told that the second part 
of Hurcuinson’s Moses’s Principia was published 
m 1827, and that Mr. Hurcutson died in August 





| through the heart. Mr. Evans, recognising this truth, | 
| has addressed to his congregation a series of discourses 
| in which he teaches practical Christianity by showing | 
| its application to the realities of life—to the everyday | 
| business of the world. This he has done in language | 
| so plain and simple, yet so powerful, that the humblest 
| can feel its force and comprehend his meaning. We 
| agree with him that it is not necessary for this purpose 
| that the discourses should be toned down to the minds 
| of the audience, for one of the objects of the preacher is 
| to raise them to himself. He should do that which 
| has been recommended to others who would influence 
| the multitude, “think as the wise think, but speak as 
| the common people speak.” His thoughts should be 
| his own lofty ones, conveyed in words they can under- | 
stand. This is the strain of the discourses before us, | 
and their themes are such homely ones as “ Christ’s 
presence in the evening of life,” “ God the Comforter of | 
the Sick,” “ The Celestial World,” “ The Refuge of the 
Storm-tossed Soul,” and such like. 





Simple Sermons, after the Fashion of the Reformers. 
By a London Incumbent. London: Seeley. 
Tue Author opens his preface by asking “ Who ever 
reads sermons?” In our capacity as literary journalists 
having occasion to inspect the number that are yearly 
published, we have not only asked the question, but | 
wherefore any preacher ventures to publish them? And 
why are not sermons read? Simply because they are | 
usually intolerably stupid; they neither address them- 
selves to the taste nor to the judgment; they kindle no | 
emotion, they invite not to reflection, they fall flat upon 
the ear and upon the understanding, because there is no 
soul in them, no life, no spirit, nothing that stirs the 
pulse, that awakens the intellect, that sends the thoughts 
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soaring up to heaven. It was not so with the old 
preachers; with the early reformers. Read them and 
see what a sermon can do. They stirthe depths of the 
heart like « trumpet; they fill the ear, they satisfy the 
understanding, Let us have such sermons and it will 
not be necessary to ask “‘ Who ever reads sermons? ” 

We fear that these Simple Sermons, although designed 
to be “after the Fashion of the Reformers,” are not 
imbued with their spirit, nor with their power. They 
are good, sound, sensible discourses, but they have none 
of that overwhelming energy which carried away captive 
the ears and hearts of the first converts to the Bible. 
The author is somewhat too formal. He is too fond of 
dividing his discourses into sections: there is too much 
of “ firstly, secondly, tuirdly ” and so forth. Such: pre- 
cision indics‘es labour and the lamp—while a Sermon 
should be, or appear to be, the impulse of the inspired 
moment. In the midst of excitement that carries the 
mind upwards, it is painful to be brought back to 
thoughts of earth by a new division of the subject, formally 
stated, dragging down the listener’s mind to the preacher’s 
desk, where only such a- formality could have been 
elaborated. 

For the rest, there is much to commend in this 
volume. Its language is simple; its topics are well 
selected and treated with much knowledge, and we hope 
the author will find that there are some people who do 
read sermons—or at least Ais sermons. 








Coloured Prints, from Sacred Subjects, for Cottage 
Walls. Edited by the Rev. Henry J. Rose, B.D., 
and the Rev. Joun W. Burcos, M.A. London: 
Hering and Remington. 


ALMost every cottage in the rural districts attests the 


| love of the peasantry for representations, however rude, 


of Scriptural subjects. The reason for this probably is, 
that to unlettered minds a picture performs the function 
of a book with the educated; it enables them to form 
distinet ideas of that of which only a dim and uncertain 
conception is formed when the image is conveyed through 
the medium of words. Here they see and understand 
the matters which have been described to them at their 
places of worship, and they comprehend, when thus pre- 
sented in colour and shape, much that was only doubt- 
fully recognised before. But the pictures that have 
supplied the poor and untauglit with this precious source 
of information have been hitherto the merest daubs ; 
caricatures of all that is natural, inspiring ideas of the 
ludicrous rather than of the solemn, in dispositions 
more inclined to laugh than to be grave. Messrs. 
HeninG and REMINGTON, seeing this defect in the pieto- 
rial works of the poor, have undertaken the production of 


| a series of coloured prints of real beauty and excellence 


as works of art, and calculated to gratify the taste they 
manifestly possess for sacred subjects, and at prices 
within their means. Two of these, “The Parables of 
Nature,” and “the Lord’s Prayer,” are now before us. 
The former is a full-length representation of our Saviour, 
with an ornamental border containing eleven texts from 


the New Testament in coloured ink; the other is a 
coloured engraving of a praying child, bordered in like 


manner with appropriate texts. 

Clergymen and visitors of the poor would do well to 
introduce these interesting and wholesome prints into 
every cottage in their neighbourhoods. 











General History of the Christian Religion and Church: 


translated from the German of Dr. Augustus 
Neander. By Joseru Torrey. Vol. 7. London: 
Bohn. 


THE seventh volume of this famous history, by one of 
the ablest of the champions of Christianity, opens with 
the Fifth Period of the Church, from Pope Grecory VII. 
to Bonrrace VIIE., and embracing an interval of 221 
years. In successive sections he narrates the progress 
made by the Church among the heathen, in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and among the Jews: he describes the 
growth of the Constitution of the Church; traces the 
distinct branches of the Papal Government; cites the 
various prophetic warnings that were uttered by the 
most able and honest of her sons against the seculariza- 
tion of the Church, and concludes the section with a 
history of monasticism. The third section is one of the 
most curious and interesting of the whole; for it is 
devoted to an investigation of Christian Life and Wor- 
ship during the period under consideration, as gathered 
from the few memorials of the time that have been 
preserved. In this portion of the work he treats of the 
early preachers, of the first translations of the Bible, of 
the. origin and progress of infidelity, of the abuse of 
relics, of the worship of the Virgin, of the seven sacra- 
ments; the doctrine of penance, the origin of indulgen- 
cies, oral confession and the other distinctive features of 
the Roman Catholic Church. This valuable work is 
accessible to all readers, for it appears in Mr. Bonn’s 
cheap “ Standard Library.” 
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Memorials of Christian Life in the Early and Middle 
Ages, including his “ Light in Dark Places.” By 
Dr. Aucustus Neanper. Translated from the 
German, by J. E. Rytanp. London: Bohn. 

Or the many services rendered by Mr. Bort to litera- 

ture, none is greater than that which he has done by 

his introduction of the works of NEANDER in a cheap 
and accessible form to the English reader. NEANDER 
is, in Germany, the great and successful opponent of the 
rationalism which had its birth there, but has crept 
into this country and is spreading here with alarming 
rapidity. Every book by a German Rationalist is 


instantly translated and circulated in England among | (¢ },;. name, appears to be of a belligerent spirit, has, 


all classes of society, being sold at a price that makes it | 


attainable by all. Until Mr. Bonn bethought him of 
introducing the works of NEANDER into his Standard 
Library, there was nothing done to counteract the mis- 
chief by the introduction of the great antagonists of the 
infidel party. At length, however, we have the antidote 
as well as the bane. Mr. Bown has given us many of 
NEANDEr’s works, and here is a new one, not the least 
interesting of the series. We trust that his endeavour 
to do substantial service to the cause of Christianity 
will find the success it deserves. 








On the Power, Wisdom and Goodness of God as mani- 
fested in the Creation of Animals. By the Rev. W. 
Kirpy, Rector of Barham. New Edition with Notes, 
by Tuomas Rymer Jones, F.RS. In 2 vols. 
London: Bohn. 

Mr. Bonn has added to his Scientific Library, the most 

interesting of the famous Bridgewater Treatises which 

were written for a liberal remuneration, secured by the 
will of a benevolent gentleman, with a view to the 
general good, but published at a price that limited their 
circulation to the rich. Mr. Bown’s enterprise will do 
what the liberality of the testator could not effect. 

Included in his library, Mr. Krrpy’s treatise, with 

additions by Mr. Jones, is placed in the hands of those 

for whose use it was written, for thus it is to be had at 

a price which the general public can afford to pay. It 

is beautifully printed and profusely illustrated. 








Christian Instruction, founded on the Catechism of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. W. Daron, B.D., 
Vicar of St. Paul's, Wolverhampton. London: 
Hamilton and Co. 

Tris is one of the rarest of books—a rational catechism. 

The author really puts intelligible questions and answers, 

in language within the comprehension of children, and 


if he is obliged sometimes to use “a hard word” in | 


default of a familiar one, he accompanies it with an 
explanation of its meaning. In this manner he explains 
the Christian Covenant, the Creed, the Commandments, 
and the Sacrament, he gives short prayers for children, 
and then he enters in the same spirit upon a description 
and explanation of the Liturgical Services of the Church 
of England. We have seldom seen a better book for the 
use of schools and families of the Established Church. 








The Free Church of Ancient Christendom is one of 
a series of books, now in course of publication, aimed 
against the Church under pretence of treating another 
topic. It is a shot from a masked battery; but we are 
not to be thus imposed upon. Dr. Lowe has pub- 
lished a little pamphlet entitled Zomish Mutracles in 
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their relation to the Miracles of the Word of God, 
designed to be an answer to the Lectures of Dr. New- | 
MAN. It is a crushing reply.——Another of Mr. | 
Boun’s series is a new edition of Butler’s Analogy 
of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 
with Explanatory Notes and Index, and a Preface from 
the pen of Dr. Hatrrax, late Lord Bishop of Glouces- 


| lent. 
| can recommend it to all who desire to teach themselves, 


ter. Inaddition to this great work, the most triumphant | ° | 
vindication of Christianity that has ever been composed, | which they have been taught by others. 


the volume contains some of the Author’s most famous 
sermons. The Parish Priest's First Warning is 
an eloquent sermon by the Rev. W. J. Jenxrns, M.A., 
of Fillingham.—A CLERGYMAN has published a 
Second Edition of a a entitled Reasons for | 
believing that the Lord has restored to the Church | 
Apostles and Prophets.——~The Rev. H. W. Bet- 
tarrs, M.A., one of the Inspectors of Schools, has 
ublished an eloquent and interesting Sermon which | 

e delivered a short time since at Highgate, on the | 
occasion of the opening of the National and Industrial 
Schools there, and which he has entitled Work the 
Law of God and Lot of Man. An Appendix of facts 
directs to practical purposes the philanthropy which is 
to be hoped the sermon will awaken in all who read it. 
The Rev. JosepH DENHAM Situ has brought 
out a second edition of The Rhine and the Reforma- 
tion, the subject of which is suggested by a sail up that 
river, almost every part of which bears upon it remi- 
niscences of the Reformation and of the great men who 
promoted it. This mingling of history and biography 
with descriptions of scenery and their practical applica- 
tion to present circumstances, was peculiarly adapted 
for Lectures, the form in which the contents of this 
volumes were first submitted to the public.——In the 
new edition of the ‘“‘The Encyclopedia Metropo- 











litana’’ (3rd Division), the recent volume consists of 
Dr. Jenemir’s History of the Christian Church. The 
volume is rather suited to the historical student than 
to the theologian, and by such will be gladly welcomed 
in its present cheap and accessible form.— From the 
Rev. b. Niuip, M.A., we have received a short essay 
entitled The Angels; at: Investigation of what ts 
Taught in Scripture concerning them. Tt gathers 
together all the sacred text which concern angelic ex- 
istence, and so arranges them as to deduce a sort of 
(not to say it profanely), natural history of the superior 
world. It is extremely interesting, curious and 
ingenious, and will make the most thoughtless pause 
and think. ——Witu1am Peace, Esq., who, in spite 


in a tract entitled The Christian Conflict, made a 
fierce onslaught upon what he is pleased to term ‘‘the 
Tractarian Heresy, the Spiritual Lopeeay of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” And he has done this in verse !— 
in blank verse !—and in such verses. To wit:— 
With His own blood the stain 

Effac’d, which, at my device, the first of 

Women, fairest Eve, in Eden’s bower 

Cast on the race of man— man’s forfeit life 

Hath saved a man to grace restor’d. Jesus, 

The promis’d sce—Messiah, Son of God— 

The merciful Redeemer, my ever 

Conquering Adversary, the decided 

Foe to my ambition, hath this fulfilled, 
But enough. Mr. Peace is no ‘mute inglorious 
Mitton.” And this is some of the best of his book. 
——From the Rev. Joun Evans we have received a 
—_ on The Origin and Progress of Mariolatry. 

t is full of learning and citations. ——A fourth edition 

has been published of the Rev. R. MontGomERyY’s 
Church of the Invisible, It is now in a size adapted 
for the waistcoat pocket, so that it may be carried into 
the fields and appropriately read there. 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Canadian Crusoes. A Tale of the Rice Lake Plains. 
By CATHARINE Parr TraiLt. Authoress of “ The 
Sackwoods of Canada,” &e. London: Hall and Co. 

CHILDREN will revel in this story, the scene of which 

is laid in the Rice Lake Plains of Canada, of which a 

most interesting account is given by the authoress. 

They who read her Backwoods of Canada will not have 

forgotten her graphic descriptions of the scenery, and 

her truthful sketches of character. Again she has 
sought to exercise her genius for this species of com- 
position, and has produced a tale that, in the esteem of 
the children, even of a large growth, will be held in 
esteem as second only to Robinson Crusoe. Even we, 
grave and grey headed as we are, and positively “ used 
up” by books, have read this one through with pleasure 
and profit, and with much of the enjoyment we for- 
merly found in tales of adventure. We can recommend 

it confidently to all parents and friends of youth as a 

most acceptable gift, and it will gratify the eye too, for 

it is abundantly illustrated with excellent engravings. 











The Illustrated London Drawing Book. FEdited by 
toperT Scotr Bury, M.S.A. London: 227, 
Strand. 
Tus is another of the books issued from the office of 
The Illustrated News, It is almost the first rational 
drawing-book we have ever seen. The instructions are 
simple and easily to be understood, and the order of 
progression in the lessons is arranged upon a system. 
Beginning with Outline Sketching, it proceeds to Figure 
and Object Drawing, and then to Perspective, which are 
explained as well as any mere words can do it, and the 
examples for the pupil’s practice are numerous and excel- 
It concludes with a chapter on Engraving. We 


or to understand the principles and rules of the art 








The Illustrated London Geography. By Josern 
Guy, jun., 227, Strand. 

Tuts is another of the school books which we are unable 
tocommend. It has the common fault of being little 
more than a string of names that convey no tdeas to 
the mind of the pupil. He might as well read a dic- 
tionary. The illustrations, however, are capital, and if 
they were transferred to a really good geography, a great 
boon would be conferred upon the cause of education. 
Indeed, a series of illustrated educational books would 
be a profitable enterprise; but then they must be well 
written, by which we mean, thoroughly adapted to the 
wants and capacities of children. 





A LiTTLE book has been sent tous modelled after one 
said to be very popular in Germany. It is entitled Out- 
lines of Universal History. It isa useful book for refe- 
rence in the library, but of little use for schools, because 
it is only adry chronology. Its peculiar feature is, that 
it gives the chronology of the whole world, so that the 
concurrent events in Listory are seen at aglance. It is 
stated in the preface that these outlines are intended to 








be only a groundwork for lectures or lessons in history ; 
for this purpose it will be more convenient to teachers 
than learners. ——Among the most useful of the books 
connected with education which have recently appeared, 
is a little volume of Extracts from the Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, designed for the 
perusal of the Managers and Teachers of Sehools not 
receiving government aid. It contains many valuable 
hints to teachers, the result of extensive experience, and 
every school in the land, up to the highest, might 
profit by the adoption of some of the methods of teach- 
ing and of the management of children which are here 
described.——Mr. FLetcueEr, one of the Inspectors 
of Schools, has sent to us a pamphlet full of interesting 
facts upon The Farm School System of the Continent, 
of which he gives the plan and results as shown by their 
statistics, and he contends the system may be advan- 
tageously — to the prevention and reformatony 
education of pauper and criminal children in this 
country. ‘The subject is one of vast importance and 
very imperfectly understood, and therefore every contri- 
bution to the facts necessary to form the basis either 
of opinion or action deserves a hearty welcome, espe- 
cially when so carefully elaborated as are these. For 
ourselves, we are satisfied that until the primary question 
is determined, ‘‘ What are the causes of crime? What 
makes men criminals? ’’ we shall seek in vain for a 
cure. —— Messrs. Routledge and Co. have just issued 
a translation of Madame Guizot’s Moral Tales, by 
Mrs. L. BurKE. Many of these stories are probably 
familiar to our readers, for they have appeared from 
time to time in Chambers’s Journal and other periodi- 
cals. In this collected form they will: be cordially 
welcomed by all parents and teachers, who will be 
delighted to place in the hands of the children entrusted 
to their charge, a volume of stories so amusing, and at 
the same time so excellent in their moral aims, as these 
of Madame Guizor.—Mr. G. SMALLFIELD has 
issued a second edition of his useful little book. on The 
Principles of English Punctuation. So few, even 
of the educated, know where to put in s¢ops and where 
to omit them, that we trust this teacher of the art will 
be extensively studied. We shall then cease to be 
offended with commas where they have no business to 
be, and semicolons absent when they are wanted, nor 
shall be teased by the no less vexing spectacle of commas 
peppered over the page so thickly that reading becomes 
a succession of pauses, compelling the best readers to 
stutter through a sentence. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Journal of a Military Reconnaissance from Santa 
Fé, New Merico, to the Navajo Country, madé 


in 1849. By James H. Smrpson. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott and Co. London: Delf 
and Co. 


A Buckeye Abroad. By Samver S. Cox. New 
York: Putnam. 

Some Account of the Grinnell Arctic Expedition in 
Search of Sir John Franklin. By S. P. Grirrr, 
Commander of The Rescue. New York. 

A Stage from the New World to the Old and Back 
again, with Thoughts on the Good and Evil in 
both. By Henry P. Tappan. London: 
Appleton and Co, 

Tue Navajo country lies on the west of Santa 

Fé, and on the east of California, the distance 

being about 170 miles. Some of the native 

Indian tribes in that district having shown sym- 

ptoms of insubordination, in August, 1849, 

Colonel Wasurncton, Governor of New Mexico, 

was despatched with some troops with the double 

object of awing the refractory natives into obe- 
dience and opening a route to California. Lieu- 
tenant Srmpson attended this expedition, in his 
character as an officer of the Engineers, to survey 
the country, and the volume before us contains 
hisreport nis observations, with a series of very 
interesting and valuable lithographic views, 
executed with remarkable spirit. His narrative, 
or rather his report, is in the form of a journal, 
and from the nature of it there is necessarily a 
great deal of matter, which will be deemed’ by the 
general reader dull and dry; but the merely 
scientific and professional details are oecasionally 
enlivened by the introduction of topics of more 
extensive interest, adventures by the way, obser- 
vations in geography and natural history, and 
sketches of the people they met with, and of their 
manners and customs. The ruins of old Indian 
towns were frequently found, and of seme of 
them the lithographs give us striking pictures. 

These appear to have attracted the attention of 

Lieutenant Surpson, who looks upon them as the 

relics of a past civilization, and he indulges in 

some conjectures as to their dates, for which he 
adduces no evidence. Among the archzological 
treasures which he found was a rock eovered 
with inscriptions, some very old and of Indian 
origin, others modern and evidently the work of 
Europeans who have from time to time travelled 
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that way and left this enduring record of their 
visit. Some of these are curious: 


“ Governor and Captain General of the Provinces of 
New Mexico, for our Lord the King, passed by this 

ace, on his return from the Pueblo of Nuni, on the 
29th of July, of the year 1620, and put them in peace, 
at their petition, asking the favour to become subjects 
of his Majesty, and anew they gave obedience; all which 
they did with free consent, knowing it prudent, as well 
as very Christian (a word or two effaced), to so dis- 
tinguished and gallant a soldier, indomitable and famed, 
we love;” (the remainder effaced.) 

“ Antonio Gon Salez, in the year 1667. (Some 
characters not decipherable.) County of Mexico, in the 
year 1632, folio (some characters not intelligible), 
Bengoso, by order of Father Lébado Lujan.” 

“ Passed by this place with despatch (a word or tio 
not decipherable), 16th day of April, 1606.” 

“ Cayado, 1727.” 

“], Aparela, 1619.” (Hieroglyphics not decipher- 
able.) 

“ Passed by this place Sergeant-Major and Capt. 
Juan Archuleta, and the traveller Diego Martin Barba 
and Second Lieutenant Juan Ynes Josano, in the year 
1636.” (Hieroglyphics not decipherable.) 

“ Here served General Don Diego de Bargas, to conquer 
to Santa Fé, for the royal crown, New Mexico, by his 
own cost, in the year 1692.” 

“ By this place passed Second Lieutenant Joseph de 
Payba Basconzelos, in the year in which the council of 
the kingdom bore the cost, on the 18th of February, in 
the year 1726.” 

“In the year 1696 passed D. M.” (Hieroglyphics 
not decipherable. 

“ P, Joseph de la Candelaria.” 

“O.R., March 19, 1836.” 
English initials.) 

The Expedition succeeded in its object of 
striking terror into the natives. But how, the 
following extract will show: 


(These are the only 


The several points of the proposed treaty having 
been explained to the chiefs to their satisfaction, 
Narbona, the head chief, and José Largo, both very 
aged,—the former about eighty, and the latter about 
seventy,—voluntarily signed powers of attorney, by 
which full authority was granted to Armijo and Pedro 
dosé, two younger chiefs, to act for them at Chelly in 
the proposed council, in the same manner and the same 
extent as they would do were they present. The 
council breaking up, Sandoval [the Navajo guide of 
the troops] harangued some two or three hundred 
Navajos, ranged before him on horseback: the object, 
as it occurred to me, being to explain to them the views 
and purposes of the government of the United States. 
Sandoval himself being habited in his gorgeously 
coloured dress, and all the Navajos as gorgeously decked 
in red, blue, and white, with rifle erect in hand, the 
spectacle was very imposing. But soon I perceived 
tkere was likely to be some more serious work than 
mere talking. It appears it had been ascertained, very 
satisfactorily, that there was then among the horses in 
the possession of the Navajos present, one which be- 
longed to a Mexican, a member of Colonel Wasbington’s 
command. The colonel, particularly as the possessor of 
it acknowledged it to be stolen, demanded its immediate 
restoration. The Navajos demurred. He then told 
them that, unless they restored it immediately, they 
would be fired into. They replied that the man in 
whose possession the horse was had fled. Colonel 
Washington then directed Lieutenant Tores to seize one 
in reprisal. The Navajos, immediately perceiving it, 
scampered off at the top of their speed. The guard 
present were then ordered to fire upon them; the result 
of which was, that their head chief, Narbona, was shot 
dead on the spot, and six others (as the Navajos subse- 
quently told us) were mortally wounded. Major Peck 
also threw among them, very handsomely,—much to 
their terror, when they were afar off, and thought 
they could with safety relax their flight,—a couple of 
round shot. 


“The Buckeye” was one of the visitors from 
America to the Great Exhibition, and having 
seized the opportunity to make the Tour of 
Europe, he has undertaken to tell his country- 
men what he has seen. Many hundreds of 
Americans have already done the same in books, 
magazines and newspapers, and therefore “The 
Buckeye’s” only claim to notice could be some 
novelty in the manner of the telling. This he has 
sought to attain by indulgence in a swaggering, 
Coarse strain of writing, sometimes forcible in 
description, but more frequently repulsive in 
tone. The best part is an account of 


A PEEP INTO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Through the kindness of our Minister, Mr. Lawrence, 
I received a ticket for the House of Commons. By its 


LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL. 


(perhaps by mistake) a seat in the little lobby con- 
nected with and reserved for the House of Lords, The 
galleries above were pretty full, mostly of Americans; 
for strangers from the Continent seldom visit the 
“Commons.” My company was rather more aristo- 
cratic than I had been accustomed to. However, taking 
a stranger's privilege, I learned from my right-hand 
man, whom I afterwards found out to be Lord Lynd- 
hurst, the late Lord High Chancellor, and from those in 
front, one of whom was the Earl of Minto, late Am- 
bassador to Rome, and father-in-law of the Premier, all 
I wanted to know as to the rules and constitution of the 
House, repaying them in kiud, by answering their 
queries as to our legislative assemblies. Let me here 
say, that however exclusive the English nobility seem in 
the streets and in their houses, there is a perfect 
courtesy and urbanity among those whom I here ob- 
served. There was a full attendance of the Commons, 
and a large number of tle Upper House present, to hear 
the discussion on the Catholic Bill. The House is 
opposite Westminster Abbey. You reach the Hall 
through long passages guarded by several porters. It 
is not much larger than our Senate room in Columbus, 
rather longer, not so wide. There is but one desk under 
the Speaker’s chair, in which three wigged gentlemen 
sit scribbling. The Speaker is gowned and wigged. 
He is a large, red-faced, thick-tongued old Saxon, full 
of verbosity and consequence. He is the only member 
who has his hat off. It strikes an American strangely, 
to see the deliberate gravity of the greatest power in 
Christendom sitting ranged in seats with their hats on. 
This custom will, perhaps, account for the number of 
bald heads among the English. You cannot see their 
eyes or faces except when they arise to speak. At first 
blush one is apt to condemn the assembly as a conven- 
tion of stupidity and carelessness. Yet there is an 
agreeable surprise in finding so much ease, and, com- 
pared to my previous fancy, so very little formality in 
the arrangement and conduct of the House. The 
motion pending was that of Tom Duncombe, as he is 
familiarly known—a Radical, and a genuine trump, 
besides being a handsome, black-eyed, black-haired, 
graceful personage. Mr. Duncombe had moved that the 
first clause of the bill, punishing those who take titles 
under the Pope, be postponed until the House should be 
in possession of the brief, rescript, or letters apostolical, 
upon which the enacting clause was founded; and he 
proceeded to make what was called a decided hit, 
between wind and water. He poured hot shot right 
over the heads and into the eyes of the ministers, 
charging them with deserting the principles of the 
Emancipation Act of 1829, and denouncing the pre- 
amble to the present bill compared with that of 1829 as 


GRINNELL, one of our brethren of the United 
States, to assist in the search after Sir Joun 
Frankuix. He has communicated the most 
interesting of his observations to our contem- 
porary The New York Literary World. 

Mr. Henry GRINNELL, a retired merchant of 
New York, at his own cost, undertook the fitting 
out of this philanthropic enterprise. ‘T'wo vessels 
were despatched to the Arctic seas, in size con- 
siderably smaller than those usually employed in 
such a service, but, therefore, better fitted for 
their immediate purpose. Being provisioned for 
three years, they sailed on the 23rd of May, 1850. 
On the 20th of June they reached the coast of 
Greenland, and here they witnessed a phenomenon 
common in the pure air of the Arctic regions: 


Now was made manifest that optical illusion so 
familiar to Arctic navigators. ‘The sides of the moun- 
tains, distant by calculation at least fifty miles, were so 
distinctly seen that the experience of other climes led 
the judgment into error. Men, in other seas to be 
relied upon, pronounced them not more distant than 
twelve or fifteen miles. The purity of the atmosphere 
so aided the vision that objects seemed drawn near, as 
if by aid of a telescope. In the habit of seeing distant 
land appear like a dingy bluish bank, we were surprised 
at being able to distinguish the various details of 
surface, 

On the 27th they were first visited by 

THE ESQUIMAUX. 


We had not been long at anchor before a fleet of 
canoes, in the native tongne, “ Kayaks,” came about us. 
These canoes each hold one man, who sits in the middle 
and works it with a light two-handed paddle. They 
were more perfectly and symmetrical than any canoes 
I had ever seen, and in their complete adaptation to the 
wants of the Eskimaux challenge the skill and ingenuity 
of civilized man. They are about eighteen feet long by 
as many inches wide as will afford room for the individual 
to sit. Seal skins, with the hair scraped off rendered 
impervious to water, are drawn tightly over a slight 
frame made of wood or bone—and sewed together. 
The hole left in the middle is barely large enough to 
squeeze the body in. The kayak lives in the roughest 
weather. Not a drop of water can enter it, for the 
man is covered with a coat or jumper which is laced 
tightly around a whalebone rim raised above the hole, 
and the hood which covers his head is securely fastened 
from the forehead to the chin, the skins being in like 
manner secured to his wrists. If by accident it is cap- 
sized, turning bottom up, the man is not in danger; 





miserable, wretched, narrow-minded, and pettyfogging. 
The speech was directed to the subject of the motion. 
He contended that mere public notoriety or “ common 
clamour” (to use the Saxon) was not the evidence for 
grave legislation. This speech called out the legal 
advisers of the Government, who played the game of 
stave-off nicely. The Solicitor-General is a tall, white- 
headed, good-natured man, of imperfect enunciation. 
Indeed, 1 noticed that very few of the speakers failed to 
stutter a good deal. D'Israeli was a perfect stammerer 
throughout. What he said was pointed, but his manner 
was very indifferent. The most graceful elocution was 
that of Mr. Walpole, whose finely woven words trilled 
musically upon the ear, as he tendered the Conservative 
force to the Government, by which they are enabled to 
pass their bill. But Roebuck is the Slasher of the 
Parliament. Every other member has his ‘right honour- 
able and learned friend from so-and-so’ over twenty 
times in a ten minutes’ speech. Roebuck cuts to the 
marrow every thrust. His under lip curls over in 
scorn; but he met more than his match in the tall, 
grey-whiskered, courtly, precise, and business-like Home 
Secretary, Sir George Grey. He looked to me the ablest 
man in the Cabinet. Lord John Russell made a short 
and very pointed speech, displaying both tact and good 
nature. He always comes in to the help of his adju- 
tants when they are pushed to the wall, and leads them 
off. The Premier of England, whom I had a good 
opportunity to see, is a little man, with a high forehead, | 
bright eyes, and hair somewhat minus, but straggling 
over his face. He sits perfectly quiet, with his coun- 
tenance under deep shadow, so that it is impossible to 
tell whether the arrows strike home or not. Let me 
not fail to commend the brevity and pith of the English 
speakers. Up they start in a twinkling, the hat coming 
off simultaneously. They ‘preamble little, but shoot 
right at the white; reserve their antithetic brilliance for 
the conclusion, which is hardly uttered, before the hat is 
on, and they drop! If you should put a pistol ball 
through the heart, you could not bring them down 
quicker. There is no loud bawling in speaking, save 
among the Irish. But the cheers, cries of “ hear,” and 
at times the perfect Babelism of the House, is as comical 
as it is novel to an American. 


Commander GrirFEN conducted the Expedi- 





potency, I found myself at five last evening occupying 





tion so generously fitted out by Mr. Henry 


firmly wedged in the boat, he cannot fall out, and soon 
by a dexterous management of the paddle he regains 
his upright position. If however, he ioses the paddle, 
which is to him what the pole is to the rope-dancer, he 
is in great peril. 

The spirit of invention is also conspicuous in the 
form and arrangement of the spearand lances. A harpoon 
used in striking seals has a line fastened to it made of 
skin, which is attached at its other extremity to a large 
inflated bag, which serves to point out the course of the 
wounded animal and impede its progress. Wood being 
of considerable value, the staff is so adjusted that when 
the barb enters the animal it falls off; but if it become 
broken in its struggles, a lance pointed with iron or bone 
is used to despatch the seal. A dart is also carried for 
the purpose of killing ducks. These and his canoe 
together, are so light that he puts the whole of them on 
his head whenever he has occasion to transport them 
across a neck of land or piece of ice. 

They have other boats of a larger kind called 
“oomenyak,” or “women’s boat,” capable of holding 
twenty persons. In these they make long coasting voy- 
ages, with their families, dogs, kayaks, tents, &c., the 
women generally rowing. 

The Eskimaux of Greenland are a much improved 
race. Like the rest of their brethren, except those who 
have become fierce by years of war with the Indians 
who live near the extremity of our continent, they are 
perfectly inoffensive. Since Hans Egede, significantly 
called the Arctic Apostle, planted the standard of faith 
in 1721, they have received the benefits of pious mis- 
sionaries, and had increased means of approaching 
civilization when the Danes established their settlements 
among them. These settlements extend from Upper- 
navik in lat. 72°. The inhabitatants live upon the 
coast only, visiting the interior at particular seasons of 
the year to capture reindeer. The Danish residents 
have for a long time been in the habit of marrying the 
native women, whereby a new race of mixed blood has 
sprung up, partaking more of the Scandinavian than 
of the Eskimaux, but retaining the black hair and eyes 
of the latter, they are easily distinguished, and are 
much superior to either of the other classes as hunters, 
which is the only test of merit among them. They 
are proud of their foreign blood, taking an early oppor- 
tunity to let one know whether they are half Danish, 
quarter Danish, or half-quarter Danish. Quite a large 
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portion of the present generation are able to read and| The following conveys a vivid idea of some of 


write. Schools are maintained at the principal ports, 
churches are erected where service is performed each day 


by the missionary or government chaplain, assisted by | 


one of the more intelligent natives, who also officiates 


in his absence. I recollect attending a church where an | 


Eskimaux not only read the service, but played the 
accompaniments on an organ to the hymns. 

To an untutored eye it might not be difficult to con- 
fuse the sexes, when seen huddled together in front of 
their houses upon the visits of strangers. Owing to 
circumstances of climate and convenience, I suppose, 
more than anything else, the women wear a costume 
a little more Bloomer than anything you have seen in 
print. The dress of the man is made of seal-skin pre- 


pared with the hair on; consists of a coat or shirt | 


without an opening in front, with a hood attached to 
cover the head; it reaches down to the waist. A pair 
of seal-skin breeches extending below the knee are 
joined by the boots, which, like everything else, are 
made of seal-skin. The skins of reindeer, dogs, and 
other animals are used, but to a comparatively small 
extent; mits are worn, and, in winter, masks to pre- 
serve the face from frost-bites. In summer, to prevent 
snow-blindness and the excruciating pains caused by 
exposure to the glare from the ice, they cover the eyes 
witha thin strip of wood which has two narrow slits to 
see through. 

The dress of the women differs from that of the men 
chiefly in having two flaps depending from the bottom 
of the jumper—an enlargement of the hood for the 


purpose of carrying a child—and in the house they | 


sometimes wear a large boot for the convenience of 
slipping a child in when tired of holding it. Their 
clothes are more neatly made, and those of the girls, 
prettily ornamented with stripes of different coloured 
skins. 

In the arrangement of the hair, this difference is ob- 
served: the men wear it about a foot long, hanging 
loosely about their shoulders. The women gather it 
up and form a high knot with it on the crown of the 
head; the married binding the knot with black silk or 
ribbon, the unmarried with coloured silk. The girls 
when in full dress for a dance appear remarkably well, 
wearing their finest skins, and having on a pair of red 
or white-topped boots. 


The Expedition was as unsuccessful as _ its 
fellows. It was baffled by the ice, and compelled 
to return, after spending a winter amid the 
marvels and sufferings of the region of night and 
frosts. We take two or three of his most interest- 
ing observations: 

PERPETUAL NIGHT. 

Though the sun did not rise for a period of eighty- 
five days, it was never so constantly dark that we did 
not take the usual exercise upon the ice. The 22nd of 
December, the darkest day, the sun having reached its 
most southern declination, about noon, for a short time, 
we had light enough to read ordinary print with tolera- 
ble facility by turning the book to the south, though at 
the time a brilliant full moon was shining. During the 
period of darkness the Aurora Borealis constantly cis- 
played itself, but not of such singular beauty as is ob- 
served in more southern latitudes. Of a pale white 
colour, it would generally appear in the shape of an arch 
or belt at right angles to the magnetic meridian. 

Very graphic is this account of 

THE RETURNING SUN. 


On the 29th of January, at meridian, the sun was 
seen, and hailed with three cheers. All were glad and 
joyous at his return; the energies seemed to be 
quickened; but in his rays we seemed to have a ghost- 
like hue. Living so lang in the dark, we compared with 
ordinary men as the plant which pales when shut out 
from light, does with the verdure of the sunny plain. 

The increase of daylight was rapid. As the sun as- 
cended the heavens, at altitudes varying from 4° to 8°, 
we would see beautiful displays of “ Parhelia.” A circle, 
except an arc intercepted by the horizon, of bright light, 
in radius generally 22°, would appear about the sun, At 
points of this circle, at equal altitudes with the sun, 
would be seen dazzling spots called mock suns; whilst 
vertically overhead a third would be seen. An outer 
circle; with a radius of 46°, with the same suns, but not 
so shining, would also be seen. 

The circles were straw colour, although sometimes 
they displayed the prismatic tints. The suns were 
reddish white. At times the circles would be seen 
without the suns; at others, the suns would glisten 
alone in their glory. 

On one occasion I saw the heavens filled with a most 
elaborate picture. The first circles, with their suns, 
were reflected from every quarter. Turn where you 
would, circles would be seen intercepting circles, and 
mock suns in every direction. During winter, the 
hers produced the same phenomena, only much more 
eeble. 


| the wonders of 
ARCTIC SCENERY. 

The effect of atmospheric refraction was marvellous 
in the extreme. Objects beyond the horizon would 
suddenly be seen suspended in air, undergoing a variety 
| of strange shapes; they became inverted; the lower 
| parts would descend to the horizon, while the upper, 
stretching out laterally until they touched, would grow 
| in appearance to an arched bridge. The bergs most 
| frequently when refracted seemed like hour-glasses, 
| leaning towers, or huge, dark, undefined masses. A 

range of distant hammocks would sometimes look like a 
| city when seen afar off. ‘Two of the most remarkable 
| effects were, first the elevation of the visible space of 

ice, all around the spectator, until he seemed to occupy 
| the centre of a vast concavity, which moved as we 
| moved. Second, the elevation of the horizon into a 
| turreted wall or amphitheatre, reminding the observer 
| of a fit place for the genii of the north to watch the 
| fierce encounters of the “zier souldiers.” When beset 
or creeping slowly along, parties would be permitted to 
attack an occasional bear, shoot water-fowl, which were 
| so abundant that we had them on table daily, or practise 
| the art of getting within gun-shot of the cunning seal. 
The bears, seals, and birds, to many of us at first were 
repulsive in the extreme; but according to one of the 
wise provisions of our nature we acquired a taste and 
even a fondness for them. We no longer thought, as at 
first we did, that the chief ingredient with which they 
were cooked was the grossest kind of train oil. A great 
deal of carbonaceous matter is necessary to impart 
sufficient warmth to the system. The climate so 
operates upon us that we take to it kindly. I have 
never eaten a tallow candle or drunk oil, but I have 
lived upon food and enjoyed it, which, if offered to me 
now, I could not abide. 


Professor Tappan has published in two volumes 
the results of iis observations of Europe during 
a summer tour; and, although he travelled by the 
most frequented routes, he has contrived to intro- 
duce a great deal that is novel and original, be- 
cause he isa man who sees and thinks, and, in 
the present changeful condition of society, it is 
impossible for any thinking man not to have 
something to say about it that is worth the hear- 
ing. The Professor, who is an American, is none 
of your dashing, flashy, go-a-head travellers, who 
hit off a tour with a few flourishes of the pen; he 
is a really conscientious and laborious note-taker, 
who looks below the surface, having taken care, 
before he travelled, to prepare himself for the task 
by reading. The most valuable portion of his 
work relates to Holland, of which we receive less 
information than of any other country of Western 
Europe, insomuch that, at this moment, a con- 
siderable proportion even of those among us who 
consider themselves educated, have no more cor- 
rect conceptions of the Dutch than they have 
received from the old pictures. Here, however, 
we find the best and truest description of the 
country and the people which we have seen in 
any modern authority. We take one passage 
from it: 

THE LITERATURE OF HOLLAND. 

The invention of the art of printing, after many dis- 
putes and various investigations, is likely to rest with 
Laurence Koster, a citizen of Haarlem, born in 1373; 
the invention was made about 1423. In addition to the 
invention of the art, the Dutch have issued the most 
beautiful specimens of typography from the presses of 
the Elzevirs, Westeins, and other celebrated printers. 
Everyone is familiar with such names as Erasmus, 
Vossius, Lipsius, Heimsius, and Grotius, those gigantic 
scholars. But the classical elegance with which they 
wrote Latin, and the familiar use they made of this 
language, has given an impression that the vernacular 
tongue is inferior, and not worthy of cultivation. Those, 
however, who have made themselves acquainted with it, 
pronounce it “one of the purest, most nervous, and ex- 
pressive of the Gothic root.” There is scarcely any 
modern tongue which either contains within itself more 
plastic elements, or which has been more carefully 
wrought up and polished; nor has any people paid 
greater attention to purity of style and elegance of dic- 
tion than the writers of Holland of late years.” 


Another passage apropos of a visit to Abbots- 
ford, will properly find a place in the Literary 
Journal. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

While travelling in Scotland, I was frequently re- 
minded of the wealth which Sir Walter Scott had caused 
to flow into that country, and the number of persons 
| for whom he had indirectly provided employment. The 
| various places in Scotland which his writings have 
| made classic ground, and to which he has drawn public 
| curiosity, are yearly visited by crowds of tourists. In 
| consequence of this, villages have been enlarged, .hotels 











— 


have been built, roads have been opened or improved, 
lines of steamboats and coaches established, and a great 
number of operatives employed. And so it is universally ; 
the places which great men have celebrated by their 
writings or their deeds, or where they have only left 
their graves, become places of everlasting interest. 
Stratford-on-Avon will for ever be indebted to the 
grave of Shakespeare, Dryburgh to the grave of Scott, 
and Melrose and the Trosach to the pen which wrote 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel” and “The Lady of 
the Lake.” 

But this is not all. Scott has created by his single 
genius a vast capital in the shape of books which can 
never cease to be productive. In his own country he 
himself reaped pecuniary profits greater than had ever 
before fallen to the lot of any author. But these 
profits are also a sure indication of what others reaped 
through him. It would be curious to calculate with 
respect to those editiuns from which he received a 
pecuniary benefit, how much publishers, papermakers, 
printers, bookbinders, engravers, and all the other manu- 
facturers, labourers, and tradesmen in any way con- 
nected with the book trade, received in consequence of 
his literary labour. But to form a full idea of the 
benefits he conferred on the world of trade, we must 
add the editions published on the Continent and in 
America, and from which he received no profit what- 
ever. On the Continent employment was given to 
translators; and both there and in America a multitude 
of publishers, papermakers, printers, bookbinders, &c., 
stand indebted to him to an incalculable amount, with- 
out making him the return of a single farthing. 

The capital thus created was entirely a new capital. 
It came, if you please, from the land of dreams. It 
was a capital which no other man, and no combination 
of men, in a succession of ages, were at all likely to 
create. It depended upon the thought and creative 
fancy of one man; and was the work of a few years. 
And now that it is created, it can never be destroyed. 
A thousand mercantile, and land, and railroad specu- 
Jations may rise and fall, enormous old capitals melt 
away, the consolidated debt of England be repudiated, 
the manufactories and trade of England supplanted, the 
mines of Neweastle exhausted, the whale tishery fished 
out, the cotton trade of America become effete by some 
new discovery, the mines of California yield no more 
supplies, and still the Waverley Novels will exist, a pro- 
ductive capital, while books continue to be manufactured 
and sold. 

The history of authorship and of the book trade from 
the beginning confirms this. Homer's Jliad, Dante's 
Divine Comedy, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Shakspeare’s 
Dramas, Bunyan’s Pilyrim’s Progress, may be taken 
as examples among a multitude of others. They are 
a capital to the end of time, whose productiveness, 
instead of diminishing, must for ever increase with the 
progress of civilization and general human improvement. 








A Visit to Iceland and the Scandinavian North. By 
Madame IpA PFEIFFER. 227, Strand. 


WE noticed this work when it made its appearance in 
Germany, and when first translated into English. 
Having included the Lady’s Journey round the World in 
their J/llustrated Library, the proprietors could not 
exclude her latest ramble. It is not so interesting as 
was its predecessor, but nevertheless it well deserves 
the honour of being ably translated, beautifully printed, 
illustrated with eight tinted engravings, and sold ata 
price that will permit of its being purchased by readers 
of all classes. ‘To the narrative of the lady, the pub- 
lishers have appended an essay, from the French, on 
“Icelandic Poetry:” a translation of a renowned Ice- 
landic poem, the Voluspa, and a brief sketch of Icelandic 
History. 








FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

The Tide of Life. A Novel. By Miss Laura 
Jewry, Author of “The Forest and the 
Fortress,” &¢e. In 3 vols. London: Newby. 

The Belle of the Village. By Joun Mutts, 
Author of “The Old English Gentleman,” &c. 
In 3 vols. London: Colburn and Co. 


Ivar ;.or the Skjuts-boy. By Emme Caren. 
Translated from the Swedish by Professor 
A. L.: Krause. London: Office of Illustrated 
Library. 

Miss Jewry possesses at least one important 

qualification for a popular novelist ; she constructs 

a good plot. Whatever fault a severe critic may 

be pleased to find with her fictions, he must at 

least admit that he has been amused, nay, deeply 
interested, by them; he has certainly read them 
through, and that is more than he can say for the 
greater portion of the pile of rubbish that is 
thrown upon his table, soliciting his notice. And 
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if Miss Jewry can thus tempt a mind so sated | not engaged in adventures that deeply interest 
with romance as that of the literary journalist, | us. Particular incidents, individual characters, 
what must be the attractions of her pages for the | isolated pictures, are presented, that must delight 
trons of the circulating library, who can find | every reader of taste; but these are not so inter- 
delight in that from which the palled taste of the | woven in a tangled web of difficulty that we have 
reviewer turns with loathing. ‘This was the cha- | no hope of unravelling it until the author in- 
racteristic of her former fictions. It is still more | geniously does so for us at the end of the third 
remarkable in The Tide of Life, which surpasses | yolume. We can almost anticipate the whole 
its predecessors in the absorbing interest of the | story before half the first volume is read. But 
story, and is not inferior to them in merit as a/ no matter; nobody will find the less amusement 
composition. in its perusal, only it will be of another kind, 
She has been very fortunate in the choice of a | arising from a different, perhaps many will term 
theme. It is founded upon a recorded fact, the | it a loftier, source, and certainly demanding for 
trial of the Perrys in the seventeenth century, | their successful accomplishment higher mental 
the incidents of which are recorded by Sir | qualifications and a more enlarged genius than 
Tuomas OveRBURY, who was one of the Justices | the construction of a clever plot and the inven- 
of the Peace engaged in the investigation of the | tions of romantic incidents. 
mysterious crime. ‘These incidents, with a per- | We therefore recommend The Belle of the 
missible addition of some embellishments from | Village to the lovers of fictions of the didactic 
her own imagination, Miss ‘Jewry has woven | class, who will appreciate its peculiar merits. 
into a romantic tale of domestic crime and sorrow, | Em1e Caren is only second to Miss Bremer, 
which rivets the reader’s eye upon her page, and | if, indeed, she is not her equal, in the portraiture 
keeps him in breathless suspense from the opening | of Swedish character, and in life-like delineations 
to the catastrophe. The personages of her drama, | of the people among whom she has lived. In the 
especially the humbler ones, are drawn with a | invention of a story that will take a firm hold of 
truth to nature that proves the authoress to be an | the reader’s attention, and fill his mind with a 
artist, and to possess capacities for loftier efforts | profound interest in the fate of the personages 
of art than she has yet attempted. The entire | whom she brings before him, more like substances 
family of the Perrys, in particular, are sketched | than shadows, Eire CARLEN surpasses her 
with so bold an outline and such vigorous touches, | more renowned predecessor, and in Sweden she 











; LADY MERVYN. 
Mine own lord and husband! 





WOLD. 


| rl never change from thee! I've been a man 
Not of glad days, but I'll be glad in thee ! 

O! ever near me, ever with me, 

Thou, like the beautiful, meek, silent light, 

The all-moulding light, wilt go into the grain 

Of my dull nature, clearing it with new life, 

So spiritualand so gracious is thy presence. 








How poetically true to nature, and how exquisitely 


| melodious these last seven lines! Connect the 
| sentiment they embody with the pure feeling and 
| delicate coyness of GERALDINE in The Captive of 
Fez, and say if Mr. Arrp does not fitly appre- 
ciate the sentiment of love as a potential agent 
in the purification and ennoblement of the moral 
| hature. GERALDINE has listened to the ardent 
| pleading of his suit by her Moorish lover; but 
| magnanimously declines it because of sisterly 
| duties yet to be fulfilled. Still she must kindly 
soften the pang of refusal. 


| 


“ Yet in this hour I'll say it,—dear, 0! youth, 
Art thou to me for thy heroic truth ; 
Far more than thrones, and crowns, and kingly brows! 
Sweet Prince! beyond what female grace allows, 
Think me not light and bold ; but all my life 
I'd love to be thy true and faithful wife. 
It cannot be.” But hark! She softly said, 
And to her Julian bent her beauteous head. 
Was it to whisper? Or his cheek to touch 
With her's so soft? How little, ycz how much! 
"Twas Nature’s holy kiss! No sooner paid, 
Than forth away she flitted through the shade. 





that they stand out distinct and real, creatures of | is now beginning to be looked upon as one whose 
flesh, and blood, and bone, and thews, and not mere | genius is only expanding, but with a promise of | 
shadows of the fancy whose existence it requires | a brilliant future. This latest and best of her 

an effort of the mind to realize. Here the diffi- | novels, Zvar, is introduced to the English reader 
culty is rather to convince ourselves that it is a | by an excellent translation of it, which has just | 
fiction, and that they are fancy portraits. Miss | been published in a very cheap, but also very hand- | 
JEWRY appears to have profited by the hint we some, form, embellished with many woodcuts, at | 
gave her when noticing her last novel, as to the | the office of The Illustrated London News, forming 

dialogues. She has made them more like takings | one of that series of books which have been 

and less like speeches. Hence a greater dramatic | selected with such good taste and sound judg- | 
effect, for, in very fact, people do not talk in real | ment—Zhe Illustrated London Libary. We re- | 
life as novelists too often make them talk; they | commend our readers to procure this new Swedish 
do not speechi/y to one another in a téte-d-téte, nor | novel. They cannot fail to be delighted with it. 
do they utter essays extempore. The dialogue of | It will introduce them to a new world, where all | 
men and women is a rapid interchange of short | is strange except the human heart, which is the | 
sentences, and if novelists would depict the world | same everywhere. 





as it is, and make us feel that they are drawing 


from the life, they must make their characters | 
talk naturally. The French manage to do this, 








. ‘ ee | THE f Grimm’ Stori. et 
with great gain of liveliness and spirit to their Fan eh eee en ee eee 
pages. Wherefore should not English novelists 
be smart and short in their dialogues, instead of | 


tais n no less than twenty-one of the fables so delightful 
to children, so thoroughly adapted to them in the manner 
of the telling and withal so useful for the moral they 














long and dull? teach without appearing to be dogmatical. It is lavishly 

Miss Jewry has made so much progress in this | embellished with excellent woodcuts that will please 

respect that we shall yet hope to see her taking | YOURS eyes as much as the tales will charm young ears. 

a very much higher place in fiction; she is Three tales, entitled Sunlight in the Clouds, Some 
? 


* - Providences in a Life-time, and The Shoemaker’ s | 
advan ad Q aly > »_ o - we = | 
cing so steadily and so surely that she can Daughters, have appeared in a little volume that has 


scarcely fail by continuing the same efforts at self- | very much the aspect and tone of a respectable tract. | 
improvement, to attain a position in the literature | The tales are cleverly written, with much feeling, in a | 
of the time to which, perhaps, she has scarcely | natural strain, and with interesting incidents ; but with 
ventured to aspire. Let her motto be “ Onward,” | a half concealed design also to make them the vehicles | 
and let each new effort of her pen be better than | for doctrines. Disliking this mode of spoiling both 
its predecessor. truth and fiction, we cannot approve of the volume 
Mr. Joun Mixts is pre-eminently the novelist | fre us. 
of rural life in England. He loves to depict the 
country and country folk, especially the squires 


; POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
as - were, and as they will soon cease to be. 


= elle of the Village is of the same class of | The Poetical Works of T ndvas Aird. Edinburgh: 
ction as its predecessors, and will be read with William Blackwood and Sons 
equal pleasure by their admirers. His village ; 
pictures are Dutch-like in their minute truthful- _ (Concluded rom pags 408:) 
ness. His rustics are rustics, and not fine gen- | To begin with Mr. Arrp’s ideal of the tender | 
tlemen and ladies in smock frocks and aprons— | passion, take only two short extracts. And first | 
the Corydons and Phillises of our ancestors, from his Tragedy of Wold. The pervading idea | 
under more homely names, as we find in the | of this piece is identical with that of Greek 
majority of novels that introduce us to country | ttagedy, Fate. A “doom” hangs over the house | 
life. Then Mr. Mitts is a humourist, and in- | & WoLp, between which and that of,Mervyy, 
dulges often in a bit of fun, relieving the gravity represented by a young maiden, a deadly feud has 
of his story with gaicties of his own, introduced hitherto subsisted. Lord Wop, a_ bachelor, 
in the form of reflections. But even in these | Teturns home from a long absence, and, thunder- 
flashes of wit we discover a good deal of wisdom, struck to the earth near Mervyn Castle, is 
proving him to be a thinking man, and one whose | received within in its walls, and nursed there by 
imagination is sobered by a fund of common | !t8 gentle owner as any but one whom she had 
sense, from which he draws upon occasion, to the been trained to consider her enemy. Wop 
advantage of the reader, who is thus instructed | Marvels at this, accepts it as an omen of pre- 
when he supposes that he is only being amused. destined reconciliation,—nay, goes further, and | 
Unlike Miss Jewry’s novel, this one is more | P°ldly protests: 

to be commended for the writing than for the he I pro ag yam, and from my youth 

. $ 7 J man 0 00c, ‘ave too, one not to be 
Plot; a latter, indeed, mca somewhat meagre, Loved of young vingina, by my soul I'd ask you 

evidently was constructed as a thread to To be my own true wife. You're the first woman 
connect together a series of scenes, sayings, and 1 ever set my heart on. 
sketches. We do not very much care to get to Why do you tremble so? I fear you hate me now? 
the end of it for the sake of the denouément ; we 
can put it down aiid take it up again, or open it 
here and there at random, and read with pleasure, | 
and then turn to another part and read again, | 
almost careless of what becomes of the persons | 
we are reading about. Not that they are ill- | 
Conceived or badly drawn, but that they are | 














LADY MERVYN, 





O! no. 


WOLD. 
Come then to Wold with me, and stanch that blood. 
By this chaste kiss I take thee for my wife.—[Aissing her} 
T did not think, lady, 
The reach of nature in man’s world could give me 
A joy so holy, deep. Excelient creature, 
How I do love thee! 





For examples of picturesque portraiture and 
intense passionate declamation, we might turn to 
Nebuchadnezzar, one of Mr. Arrp’s finest poems; 
but must hurry on to an extract which exhibits 
him in his highest flight. We refer to that mag- 
nificent production The Devil’s Dream. “Than 
this,” says Mr. GiLFILuan, “the English language 
possesses no more unique, sustained, and singular 
flight of imagination. So such critics as Wison, 
Detta, De Quincey, and SamvueL Brown have 


| agreed.” It is worthy, indeed, of being named in 


the same breath with Dante’s Jnferno; neither 
will suffer by the comparison. 

A “grizzly Terror” shoots upward from below, 
at midnight, “as if to strike the starry boss of 
the high and vaulted heaven.” It is Satan. He 
soars over the Syrian wilderness, alights on Tabor 
hill, but, scared away by the holy memories with 
which it is invested, turns towards Africa, and at 
length closes his weary wing on “the untrodden 
top of Aksbeck high and white.” There, oh! 
marvellous to tell!—the Devil, like any son of 
Apam, sleeps and dreams! 

In vision he was borne away, where Lethe's slippery wave 
Creeps like a black and shining snake into a silent cave,— 

A place of still and pictured life: its roof was ebon air, 

And blasted as with dim eclipse the sun and moon were there; 


It seemed the grave of man’s lost world—of beauty caught by blight. 
The dreamer knew the work he marred, and felt a fiend’s delight. 


The lofty cedar on the hills by viewless storms was swung, 


| And high the thunder-fires of heaven among its branches hung; 


In drowsy heaps ot feathers sunk, all fowls that fly were there, 
Their heads for ever ‘neath their wings, no more to rise in air; 


| From woods the forms of lions glared, and hasty tigers broke ; 


The harness'd steed lay in his pains, the heifer ‘neath the yoke. 


All creatures once of earth are there, all sealed with death’s pale seal 
On Lethe’s shore. Dull sliding by her sleepy waters steal. 

O’er cities of imperial name, and styled of endless sway, 

The silent river slowly creeps, and licks them all away. 

This is the place of God's First Wrath—the mute creation’s fall— 
Earth marred-—the woes of lower life—oblivion over all. 


Small joy to him that marred our world! for he is hurried on, 

Made, even in dreams, to dread that place where yet he boasts his throne : 
Through portals driven, a horrid pile of grim and hollow bars, 
Wherein clear spirits of tinctured life career in prisoned wars, 

Down on the Second Lake he’s bowed, where final fate is wrought 

In meshes of eternal fire o'er beings of moral thought. 


A giant rock, 'ike mineral stone, instinct with dull red glow, 

Its summit hid in darkness, rose from out the gulf below, 

Whose fretted surf of gleaming waves still broke against its sides. 
All serpents, as if spun from out the lashings of those tides, 
Sprung disengaged, and darted up that damned cliff amain, 

Their bellies skinn'd with glossy fire: bat none came down again. 


These be the Cares, still coming Cares, that hang upon Hell's throne. 
And live with him, nor leave him, who has rear’d it on that stone. 
Clouds round it are, that he at will may hide his haughty wo ; 

But, ah! no fence has it to stay those comers from below. 

The Dreamer heard a kingly groan: his own voice ill suppressed 

He knew, but could not see himself on his high seat distressed. 


Far off, upon the fire-burned coast, some naked beings stood ; 

Down o'er them like a stream of mist, the Wrath was seen to brood, 
At half-way distance stood, with head beneath his trembling wing, 
An angel shape, intent to shield his special suffering. 

And nearer, as if overhead, were voices heard to break ; 

Yet were they cries of souls that live beneath the weltering Lake. 


And ever, as with grizzly gleam, the crested waves came on, 
Up rose a melancholy form with short impatient moan, 

Whose eyes like living jewels shone, clear-purged by the flame ; 
And sore the salted fires had washed the thin immortal frame ; 
And backward, in sore agony, the being stripped its locks, 

As a maiden, in her beauty’s pride, her clasped tresses strokes. 


High tumbling hills of glossy ore reeled in the yellow smoke 

As shaded round the uneasy land their sultry summits broke. 

Above them lightnings to and fro ran crossing evermore, | 

Till, like a red bewildered map, the skies were seribbled o'er. 

High In the unseen cupola o'er all were ever heard 

The mustering stores of Wrath that fast their coming forms prepared. 


Wo, wo to him whose wickedness first dug this glaring pit! 

For this new terrors in his soul by God shall yet be lit. 

In vision still to plague his heart, the Fiend is stormed away, 

In dreadful emblem to behold what waits his future day ; 

Away beyond the thundering bounds of that tremendous lake, 
Through dim bewildered shadows that no living semblance take. 


O’er soft and unsubstantial shades that towering visions seem, 
Through kingdoms of forlorn repose, went on the hurrying dream ; 
Till down, where feet of hills might be, he by a Lake was stayed 
Of still red fire—a molten plate of terror unallayed— 

A mirror where Jehovah's Wrath, in majesty alone, 

Comes in the night of worlds to see its armour girded on. 
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The awful walls of shadows round might dusky mountains seem, 
But never holy light hath touched an outline with its gleam! 

Tis but the eye's bewildered sense that fain would rest on form, 
And make night's thick blind presence to created shapes conform. 
No stone is moved on mountain here by creeping creature crossed, 
No lonely harper comes to harp upon this fiery coast. 

Here all is solemn idleness: no music here, no jars, 

Where Silence guards the coast, e’er thrill her everlasting bars. 

No sun here shines on wanton isles; but o'er the burning sheet 

A rim of restless halo shakes which marks the internal heat ; 

As, in the days of beauteous earth, we see with dazzled sight 

The red and setting sun o'erflow with rings of welling light. 

Oh! here in dread abeyance lurks of uncreated things, 

The last Lake of God's Wrath, where He his first great Enemy brings. 
Deep in the bosom of the gulf the Fiend was made to stay, 

Till, as it seemed, ten thousand years had o'er him rolled away ; 
In dreams he had extended life to bear the fiery space ; 

But all was passive, dull, and stern within his dwelling-place. 

O! for a blast of tenfold ire to rouse the giant surge, 

Him from that flat fixed lethargy impetuously to urge! 

Let him but rise, but ride upon the tempest-crested wave 

Of fire enridged tumultuously, each angry thing he'd brave! 

The strokes of Wrath thick let them fall! a speed so glorious dread 
Would bear him through, the clinging pains would strip from offhis head 
At last, from out the barren womb of many thousand years, 

A sound, as of the green-leaved-earth his thirsty spirit cheers ; 
And O! a Presence soft and cool came o'er his burning dream, 

A form of beauty clad about with fair creation’s beam ; 

A low sweet voice was in his ear, thrilled through his inmost soul, 
And these the words that bowed his heart with softly sad control: 
‘* No sister e’er hath been to thee with pearly eyes of love; 

No mother e’er hath wept for thee, an outcast from above : 

No hand hath come from out the cloud to wash thy scarred face ; 
No voice to bid thee lie in peace, the noblest of thy race ; 

But bow thee to the God of Love, and all shall yet be well, 

And yet in days of holy rest and gladness thou shalt dwell. 
4* And thou shalt dwell 'midst leaves and rills far from this torrid heat, 
And I with streams of cooling milk will bathe thy blistered feet ; 
And when the troubled tears shall start to think of all the past, 

My mouth shall haste to kiss them off, and chase thy sorrows fast ; 
And thou shalt walk in soft white light with kings and priests abroad, 
And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of God.” 

So spake the unknown Cherub's voice, of sweet affection full, 

And dewy lips the Dreamer kissed till his lava breast was cool. 

In dread revulsion woke the Fiend, as from a mighty blow, 

And sprung a moment on his wing his wonted strength to know; 
Like g..osts that bend and glare on dark and scattered shores of night, 
So turned he to each point of heaven to know his dream aright. 
The vision of this Last Stern Lake, oh ! how it plagued his soul, 
‘Type of that dull eternity that on him soon must roll, 

When plans and issues all must cease that earlier care beguiled, 
And never era more shall be a landmark on the wild; 

Nor failure nor success is there, nor busy hope nor fame, 

But passive fixed endurance, all eternal and the same. 


Let us turn now, to Frank Sylvan, for an ex- 
ample of Mr. Arrp’s portraiture of landscape and 
character. “Frank” is a fine, hearty specimen 
of the genus Bachelor, and rusticates in Sylvan 
Lodge, his daily life made up of communion with 
his fellow-creatures, and the inhabitants of the 
woods and fields, lakes and rivers, united with 
the culture of literature and art, and the sincere, 
agama fulfilment of social and religious 
duty. 


A jolly bachelor Frank, in Sylvan Lodge, 
Bosomed in woods, he keeps his easy state : 

A squire of good broad acres, his old house 

Gs strong of beef, brown bread, and home-brewed ale ; 
And at his buttery-hatch, the wandering poor 

Are oft regaled, and sent upon their way. 

His country life has kept his salient points 
Unblunted, red his cheeks, and fresh his heart; 
While rambles far through wild peculiar tribes 
Have made him largely tolerant, and lent 

A humorous twinkle to his keen grey eye. 

All picturesque varieties of man, 

All oddities of being, starting out 

¥n bold relief from life’s strange canvas, find 

Grace in his eyes; but woe to them that dare 
Abuse discretion, for like any lynx, 

ie looks them throngh and through, and hot of blood, 
Snorts in his ire, and drives them from his gate— 
His gate still open to the modest poor! 

For, generous as himself, his little niece, 

Who rules his house with many opening keys, 
Bears out his heart and hand—* Brown Molly,” she 
From her complexion; but her clear brown face 
Was cut with Beauty's chisel, clean and fine 

In every feature: fuiry-like her form 

Is grace itself; but O! her true young heart 

Is more than beauty, and is more than grace. 


“Frank” wanders by the river, among the 
pathless woods: 


The cushat startled from her iviel tree, 
Comes clapping out above him, down right o’er 
The river takes, and, folding her smooth wings, 
Shoots like an arrow on the woody face 
Of yon high steep, and o’er it bears away 
_ The loveliest feat in all the flight of birds. 
But O! the rarer charm, when yon green face 
Is all astir with winds unheard so high, 
Waving and swaying all, this way and that, 
Opening and closing, intertwined, evolved, 
With gestures all oflove, low bowings, risings, 
-Kissings, slow courtesies, and tufted nods, 
“All flexible graces multitudinous ! 
‘O! many a time, and long hours at atime, 
Mas Sylvan lain upon his sunny shore, 
*Rapt more than gazing on the pictured show, 
Silent though all in motion, till his soul, 
Drowsed with the very fulness of the beauty, 
Slumbe:ed and saw not through the glimmering eye. 
‘The farthest walk in his domain has brought 
Frank to ‘* The Plague Mount :” Grey Tradition tells 
That here the last struck of the spotted pest 
Was buried far from men. Upon its top 
Are sombre trees, and in the trees a seat ; 
And on the seat aye Sylvan rests awhile, 
With changeful musings o’er life's darker things. 
A half-sunk boulder on the mount is called 
“The Siller Stone.” In popular legend, lies 
A hoard of gold beneath it. Daring men 


Have tried to dig it out; but aye a storm 

Of lightning red, and thunder black with wrath, 

Bursts, scares and drives them from the unfinished work. 
Deepening the awe of the enchanted Mount, 

A burn comes down a low and lonely glen, 

And sleeps into a pool at its green feet, 

Silent, profound, and black, “* The Fairy Pool.” 








Seven boys, once bathing in the twilight there, 
Were spirited away, and ne’er again 

Came back toearth. Seven girls once playing there, 
As home they passed from school, on the frail ice, 
Went down together in the charméd pool; 

But they were found, and, on a weeping day, 

Their virgin bodies in one grave were laid. 

Here grows the earth-nut, with its slim green stalk, 
Flat crowned with flowery white. The Mount’s one side 
Is soft with fog and broken earth, and there 

Bare digging fingers may achieve its nuts. 

But tempted though he be, the schoolboy ne'er 
Invades the Genius of the awe-guarded ground, 
Singly. In knots the imps have sometimes dared 
The desperate deed; but terror all the while 
Disturbs their trembling fingers, as they trace 

The tender white of the descending stalk 

Down through the ground, that hardens as they dig, 
And breaks the thread that guides them to the prize; 
And so they lose it. If by chance they reach 

The knobbed nut, they break with their thumb nail, 
And peel the foul brown film of rind away 

To the pure white, and taste it soft and frush. 

They chew—they swallow not—they spit it out 
With sputtering haste ; ’tis earthy! ’tis the rank 
And rotten flavour of the buried Plague! 

Awe has them still— they gather close—they look 
Into each other’s face—they behold 

Strange meanings there—one fear infects the whole— 
Breathless they break away, nor dare to turn 

And look behind them to the ghostly Mount. 
Homeward by other paths, Frank never fails, 

With hat in hand, and reverence as of love, 

To drink and rest at sweet St. Mary’s Well. 

Cold, still, and glassy deep, a grassy brow 
O’ershading it, here lies the virgin well. 

Frost never films it, ne’er the Dog-Star drinks 

Its liquid brimming lower. Self-relieved, 

By soft green dimples in its yielding lip, 

The trembling fulness breaks, and slipping o'er, 
Cold bubbles through the grass; the infant spilth 
Assumes a voice, and gathering as it goes, 

Arunnel makes : how beautiful the green 
Translucent lymph, crisp, curling, purling o'er 

The floating duckweed, lapsingly away ! 


In frosty weather, this quaint and jolly old 
bachelor sallies forth to catch the points of rustic 
winter life. He overtakes a band of children at 
their rough, merry games: 


O! happy day, compared with rainy days 

That prison them at home, when, sick of slates, 

And books, and toys, they take their listless stand 
At the dull window, and their noses squeeze, 
Flattened till they be white, against the pane 
Washed by the streaming, weltering drench without, 
And idly look into the dim drear day. 


This introduces a sketch of the amusements of 
boyhood. Our youth dreams of swimming: 


Prone upon the sward, 
Or snuglier lying in the clover field, 
Sucking the honied flowers, even then the pride 
Of conscious power comes o'er him, out he strikes 
With hands and feet, unmindful how the grass 
Or clover leaves green-stain his cordureys, 
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But lo! the old mill: Down to it hies our imp, 
Following the dam. The outer wheel still black, 
Though slecked with gleety green, and candied o'er 
With ice, isdoing duty. In he goes 

By the wide two-leaved deor; all round he looks 
Throughout the dusty atmosphere, but sees 

No miller there. The mealy cobwebs shake 
Along the wall, a squeaking rat comes out, 

And sits and looks at him with steadfast eye. 

He hears the grinding'’s smothered sound, to him 
Lonelier than silence. With a brooding awe 
O’ercome, his busy memory summons up 

The ‘ Thirlstane Pedlar” murdered in a mill, 
And buried there. The ‘“Meal-cap Miller” too, 
Of bloody fame in “ God's Revenge against 
Murther,’’ comes o‘er him: with the added fear 
Of human seizure, for he meditates 

A boyish multure. Stepping stealthily 

On tiptoe, looking round, he ventures on ; 
Thrusts both his hands into the oatmeal heap, 
Warm from the millstones ; and, in double dread 
Of living millers and of murdered pedlars, 

Flies with his booty, licking all the way. 
Homeward, returning by the upland path, 

Old Sylvan stands and listens: Through the meek 
Still day, from far off places comes the long, 
Smooth, level booming of the channel-stones. 
And hark! from some near rink their chip, chip, chip, 
Striking each other; bursting shouts proclaim 

A last great shot has revolutionized 

The crowded tee. Down in the valley, lo! 

The broom-armed knights upon their gleaming board. 
Such rural sports beguiie the winter day. 


Then comes “merry Christmas,” and with it 
Captain Mavor, one of the “ blue-eyed islanders,” 
conquerors in the strife of Aliwal and “* bloody 
Sobraon ”—conqueror, too, of the “true young 
heart” of beateous Brown Molly. And proud 
as was Mavor, with all the British army that day 
they took possession of Lahore, yet, in good sooth, 


he 
Now is happier where he is, 

With old Frank Sylvan and his nut-brown maid. 
And here the poet, in review of the whole cha- 
racter of his subjects, and the incidents of their 
life, conclusively exclaims— 

Labour, Art, Worship, Love, these make man’s life: 

How sweet to spend it here! 

The poem closes with a glance in prospectu. 
How touchingly, in the last two lines, does the 
poet, simply by adding “Sylvan” to Mavor’s 
name, make us comprehend the reverential ten- 
derness and love with which the young niece and 








her wedded lord tend the declining age of this 
pattern old bachelor, and keep green his memory 
when he is gone! 

Muse, thou'rt a Prophetess as well as Muse ; 

Lift up the corner of Time's vail:— Behold! 

Light fairy forms, the Genii of the wood, 

The dappled mountain, and the running stream, 

Are strewing favours on the old man’s grave, 

While many a little bird his requiem sings. 

George Mavor Sylvan dwells in thoughtful peace ; 

With Mary Sylvan in old Sylvan Lodge. 

It is fitting that we conclude this notice with 
some personal account of our author. This we 
find conveniently done to hand by Mr. GILFILLaN: 

“Mr. Airp is a native of Bowden, Roxburgh- 
shire. His parents stilllive. He was originally 
intended for the church, but chose to turn aside 
into the flowery paths of literature. He was much 
distinguished at college; and his productions in 
Blackwoodgained him a large share of notice among 
the more discriminating. He was employed for 
some time in editing The Edinburgh Weekly Journal 
after the death of James Ballantyne. He passed 
from thence to the editorship of The Dum/ries 
Herald, an office which he still fills with great 
ability.” 

To the concluding compliment, the writer can 
bear professional testimony. And he may add that 
his brother journalist, in recording the events of 
each succeeding week, neglects not the claims of 
contemporary literature on his columns. In The 
Dumfries Herald, under his management, first 
appeared, in regular succession, most of Mr. Gix- 
FILLAN’s first series of “Literary Portraits,” 
already referred to, and so well known for their 
critical acumen, their catholicity of spirit, and 
the fulness, fervour, and impetuous rush of their 
rhetoric. Nor is Mr. Airp less tolerant of the 
private claims of youthful genius. To our per- 
sonal knowledge, many a young student, whose 
star, scientific or literary, is now culminating into 
popularity and fame, is indebted to him for the 
encouragement that comes of a great mind’s 
sympathy and counsel. To us, who know him 
well and love him dearly, he is—and what more 
could we say?—the perfect embodiment of the 
manly portrait he has drawn, to a glimpse of 
which, in our last quotations, we have treated the 
reader. 

Fare-thee-well, then, type of thy own Frank 
Sytvan! Gon’s blessing be with thee! Long 
mayst thou live, in the enjoyment of those pure 
and simple tastes it has ever been thy wisdom to 
cultivate through life; and when, at length, thou 
passest, like thy hero, into the vale of years, may 
thy walk therein be as steady and smooth, and the 
close thereof as lustrous of faith and hope! And 
in that solemn retrospective and fore-looking time, 
not the smallest of thy consolations will be the 
consciousness that many, grown weary and faint 
in their life journey, have, in perusing thy works, 
had their spirits refreshed, and their heart-strings 
tuned anew to harmony with divinest beauty and 
love, wisdom and truth, by the high visions 
it has been thy privilege to behold within 
the vail, and thy mission to communicate, not to 
one generation and age, but to the best and noblest 
of the present as well as the coming — " 








Specimens of Old Indian Poetry. Translated from the 
original Sanscrit into English verse. By RaLpu 
T. H. Grirriru, M.A., Boden Sanscrit Scholar at 
Oxford, &c. London: Hall, Virtue and Co. 


WE have perused with much interest this little volume, 
which, to all lovers of poetry, cannot fail to be accept- 
able, as serving to afford to them a variety of ideas not 
only of quite a different nature to those of the ordinary 
class supplied by efforts of this kind, but the beauty 
and grandeur of many of which, as we believe we shall 
convince our readers by the extract we shall make 
would alone entitle them to admiration. It is, however, 
principally as a new and rich storehouse of poetical 
ideas and imagery, that we are induced to value the 
work before us, and in this respect we thiok that to all 
who are desirous of cultivating the poetic vein its use 
will be great and undeniable, flowing, as these ideas do, 
from sources so entirely different to those of any poetry 
produced in our day, and referring to scenes and asso- 
ciations so entirely new to the generality of readers. Of 
the language in which the original poeins were written, 
Sir W. Jones declared that it was “of a structure 
more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more excellently refined than either.” In 
the execution of the translation, Mr. Grirrita tells us, 
in his preface, that “mere verbal fidelity has not been 
aimed at, although, occasionally, in the old epics, the 
English will be found to run freely, step by step, by the 
side of its ancient and long-separated cousin, the 
Sanscrit, The translator has endeavoured, however, all 
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he could, to preserve the spirit of the original, which he 
hopes has not been entirely lost.” 

To a large extent we think that Mr. Grirriru has 
succeeded in carrying out his design, though here and 
there some stiffness in the versification is apparent, which 
is probably either owing to the want of practice in the 
author, or to his being reluctant to exercise freely his own 
poetic powers, for fear of departing too widely from the 
original. The following fine and spirited extract will, 
however, afford proof at once of the excellence of the ori- 
ginal poem, and of Mr. GrirrirH’s powers as a poetical 
translator. It is from “The Churning of the Ocean,” 
a wild tale relating to the recovery of the Amrit, or 
Drink of Immortality, which had been lost, together 
with other treasures, in the waters of the Deluge, of 
which the Hindoos have preserved a tradition, re- 
sembling, in several remarkable instances, the Hebrew 
account of that event: 


Then from the mouth of Vasukf 
Roll'd clouds of smoke and flame, 
Like scorching storm-blasts furiously 

The stifling vapours came. 

And ceaselessly a rain of flowers, 
From the fair mountain’s brow, 
Fell softly down in fragrant showers, 

And veil’d the hosts below. 


Like roaring of a tempest cloud 
The deafening thunder crash’d ; 
The sound of ocean was as loud, 
To furious raging lash’d ; 
Unnumber'd creatures of the Deep 
Died in the troubled sea ; 
And thundering down from Mandara’s steep, 
Fell many a lofty tree. 


From branches against branches dash’d, 
Rose the red flames on high, 

And flickering round the mountain, flash’d 
Like lightrings o’er the sky. 

The dwellers of the ancient woods 
Felt the remorseless power, 

Rush’d vainly to the steaming floods, 
Scorch'd by the fiery shower.” 








AMONG the minor volumes of poetry that crowd our 
table, we have to notice briefly 7e Drama of Life, 
by Joun ALrrep Lancrorp. Now clearly the author 
has poetical feeling, and his mind is imbued with the 
language and sentiment of poetry; but he has not ori- 
ginal genius. There is not one novelty of thought in 
all his pages; no one idea that flashes upon the reader’s 
mind for the first time. He rhymes with facility, and 
his compositions are always graceful in expression and 
wholesome in sentiment. —— Poetical Hints on the 
Art of Verse has this painful defect, that the writer is 
unable to practise the art he proposes to teach. Before 
he instructs others, he should accomplish himself. 
Imagine the writer of the following stanza lecturing 
other poets : 


’Tis charming too to teach; full fraught 

With knowledge or its share ; 

To don the magisterial cap, grave brow’d : 

And with spon aneous scholarship endow’d 

To tell the untaught—the little one may know, 

And where not misinform in what achieved, 

The giver may be in better’s stead received, 
And its due praise allow'd. 


Manifestly this teacher has neither knowledge nor its 
show.—A poementitled Afghanistan has been pub- 
lished by a Mr. Tuomas Anson. It is a description 
in verse of the Affghan war. But how much more 
interesting and readable it would have been in plain 
prose ! Mr. ANSON writes smooth verses, but he wants 
the poet’s fire, and his celebrations of the heroes of the 
Kyber Pass are spiritless and tame. He should have 
shown it to a judicious friend before he committed his 
poem to the press. —— English Alice ; a Poemin Five 
Cantos, by ALEXANDER J. EvELYN, Esq., has more 
merit. Sometimes he approaches very nearly indeed to 
true poetry, although he never quite attains to it. With 
him, as with the great majority of those who write 
verses, poetical feelings have been mistaken for poetical 
epee and aspiration for inspiration. Mr. EvELyN 
as a delicate ear, and is master of the mechanism of 
his art.—— The Poetry of Childhood, by GoopwyN 
Barmpy, has somewhat higher claims to approval. 
The author stands upon the verge of true poctry. A 
century ago he eel bere taken his place as one of the 
poets of the age. But our taste has since improved 
under the teachings of such examples as Byron, 
CoLreniper, WorpswortH, Moorr, TENNYSON, 
and many others. We do not now count as poetry 
what then would have thrown the whole reading world 
into raptures. We can remember when RoGers was 
deemed a genuine poet. Mr. Barmuy’s Poetry of 
Childhood is notinferior to The Pleasures of Memory, 
either in conception or execution, It is extremely 
graceful, it abounds in the purest sentiment, it has | 
many sweet passages of description—it exhibits more ) 
than common ability—it is wanting only in genius !— | 
Mrs. J. U. Turmicn, in her preface to a volume of 
poems entitled Songs of Past Hours, avows that they | 
are ‘‘ untutored am ¢ erude.”’ Why, then, print them ? 
She also hopes “* that they may glide through the battle- 
field of criticism unobserved.” Wherefore, then, send 
the volume to the critics? The truth is, that these 
prefaces, so common to volumes of poetry, are mere 





not print it, and they would carefully exclude its 
from all critical eyes. Heartily hating shams of all 
sorts, we protest against ¢his one, and we shall never 
see such mock humility prefacing a book without rebuk- 
ing it. Now Mrs, TuTH1L1’s poems are not “ untu- 
tored and crude.”’ She has taken a great deal of pains 
with them, and they are very tolerable verses in all 
that relates to the mechanism of verse. But they are 
nothing more than this. ‘They are wanting in the ori- 
ginality of genius. There is not in any of them an 
idea that strikes the reader as new. ‘hey have the 
hackneyed sentiments and language of poetry, but not 
its spirit. This verse shows the sort of commonplace 
that is its characteristic : 


Lost, lost, lost! is the mariner’s ery, 

Blue lightning’s are welt’ring o’er the wave— 
The coal-black trader goes crashing by— 

Down, down, the doom’d ship whirls to her grave. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Satires of Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia and Lucilius, 
literally translated into English Prose, with Notes. 
By the Rev. Lewis Evans, B.A. London: Bohn. 

Mr. Bown has added to his cheap classical library a 

collection in one volume of some of the most famous of 

the Roman Satirists, and we are bound to say that, 
however the association of Juvenal with the name of 

“M.A. late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford,” may 

be made the occasion for gibes with many, the Rev. L. 

Evans has very ably performed his unpleasing task, 

and succeeded better than many of his rivals in rendering 

into English the meaning as well as words of the poets, 
and all who have tried to do this will acknowledge the 
difficulty of the undertaking, especially with writers 
who use so many conventional phrases as the Roman 
satirists, or, indeed, as all satirists must from the very 
nature of their subjects. A Life of Juvenal and an 

Essay on the Roman Satirists, by Gurrorp, with the 

addition of his famous metrical translation of Juvenal, 

much enhances the value aud attractions of this won- 
dreusly cheap volume. 





Tue public are indebted to Mr. Roperr Curistie, of 
Edinburgh, for a Letter addressed to the President of 
the Board of Trade, relative to Life Assurance Associa- 
tions. He makes some startling assertions, and warns 
the public against the dangers that will result from the 
establishment of so many assurance offices with scarcely 
any capital, and without any security in the respecta- 
bility of those who conduct them. Indeed, there is no 
doubt but that many of the recent offices are actually 
insolvent, and terrible will be the ruin, by and bye, to 
families and creditors who have depended upon them 

Mr. Cueist1£ has taken the trouble to analyse all the 
balance sheets of the companies formed under the Joint 
Stock Companies Act, and he sets the figures in an 
intelligible form before his readers. Many of the results 
are terrible; there are offices shown to be without any 

capital; others without any investments, the total both 
of capital and premiums received having been sivallowed 
up in expenses! It is time that something should be 
done for the public protection against the many frau- 
dulent schemes that are almost daily started. The 
best course would be to require that every new assurance 
office should be licensed by the Board of Trade, after an 

investigation and report upon its capital, its share- 

holders, its rules and its management, and the appoint- 

ment of official auditors in lieu of the officers appointed 

by the shareholders, who should report upon the whole 

state of the company, not only to the shareholders, but 

to Parliament. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Englishman’s Magazine, and Literary and 


| Romanism,” “ Prince Albert's Industrial College of 
| Arts and Manufactures,” and “Crisis of Political 
| Parties.””—— The Eclectic Review, for August, offers 
a just and friendly homage to Detra, in a delightful 
paper ; and the autobiographies of GrLires and 
ERDAN are treated as companion works—simply, we 
resume, that each tells the pitiable tale of a life marred 
by extravagance and recklessness. ‘‘ India, and our 
Supply of Cotton,’ and some four or five other papers, 
are also included in this number.—— The Gentleman’ s 
Magazine, for August, departs somewhat from its 
steady and regular track, to introduce us, in a neatly 
written article, to “‘ Louis Phillippe at Home.’’ The 
Biography of Liebnitz is continued, and a very good 
one of Dr. Cuatmens is furnished. The Church of 
England Magazine, gives an engraving of Rotherham 
Church, and the contributions are as usual extremely 
numerous,—— ‘Te Farmer's Magazine gives plans 
of some farm buildings, besides a portrait of a Hereford 
Ox. ‘There are some thirty articles suited to the 
agricultural mind.—-The Sporting Review has an 
engraving of ‘* The Count-out,” and of ‘ ey 
the winner of the Oaks.——The Lady's Magazine 
delights its fair readers with practical instructions for 
the work-table, and the literature of domestic life is 
carefully studied and administered. The portrait is of the 
Lady of Sir Harry Sarrn, the hero of the Cape.—— 
Hogq’s Instructor has some of the first chapters of a 
story by Mrs. CRowr—a great attraction; a portrait 
and sketch of James Montgomery, and another of 
GILFILLAN’s pleasing ‘Bundle of Books.’”-——The 
Biographical Magazine is, we are surprised to find, 
still continued. There is absence of talent in its writing. 
Perhaps the best sketch in the numbers before us 1s 
that of Worpswortu.——Wonderful Things, Nos. 
I. to IV., describes briefly the celebrated buildings of 
the ancient and modern worlds; and their tombs and 
ruins, illustrated by some incomprehensible engravings. 
The Gardener’s Record, and the Dictionary of Do- 
mestic Medicine are serials whose claim to notice we have 
frequently specified. ——The sixth part of The Museum 
of Ulassical Antiquities abounds in curious and valuable 
information. Among those which will be perused with 
most interest are Dr. YaLx’s account of “ the Ancient 
City and Port of Seleucia Peria.’”” Mr. W. W. Luoyp’s 
Essay on “the Throne of Amyclwan Apollo,” and a 
very minute description of the ancient theatres ot 
Vicenza and Verona. There are other papers of more 
or less attractions for the learned. It is also embellished 
with engravings, this part containing no less than four 
lithographs and ten woodcuts. It has made wonderful 
progress during its short existence, and promises to 
become one of the most valuable of our periodicals, for 
it has a distinct purpose and it carries out its design.—— 
The twenty-cighth and twenty-ninth parts of The 
Pictorial Family Bible, carry the work as far as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It is profusely embellished 
with woodcuts and illustrative notes, explanatory, not 
doctrinal, and therefore admissible into every family of 
Christians of all denominations. ——The fourth part, 
for August, of The Charm,a Magazine for Boys and 
| Girls, contains tales, sketches of natural history, and 
other amusing and useful reading for children, em- 
bellished with a number of really beautiful engravings 
that will educate the eyes of the young reader.—The 
tenth part of Mr. C. Knigui’s Half Hours of 
English History, concludes the work with the reign of 
ELIZABETH, which we much regret, as it is one of un- 
common worth, and in its design altogether original. 
——The Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Persons, 
Part VIII., contains portraits engraved on steel, of 
Grottius, SELDEN, RicHEeLiev, Hoppes, HAMPDEN, 
Poussin and Gustavvs-ADOLPHts, aud each is ac- 
companied by a short but well-written memoir.—— 
The twelfth part of the first subdivision of Mr. C. 








| Knicut’s Imperial Cyclopedia, and which is devoted 


to Topography, advances from the word Middleton to 
Parsonstown. As all the information has been obtained 
from original sources, and is brought down to this time, 
it will be the best existing Gazetteer of the British 
Empire.——Mr. Tomuinson’s admirable Cyclopedia 
of Useful Arts fully maintains the high character we 
have already given to the portions previously published. 
It is a thoroughly practical book, and will be of 
kessential service to all who are engaged in the useful 
arts or manufactures. It is also very profusely em- 





Political Essayist, No. 1., for August (Bosworth. ) 
That a new magazine is required, we have repeatedly 

asserted. But to supply the want which the public | 
feels, the contents of such a magazine should be genial | 
and varied, bold and clever. No. I. of The Englis ‘man 
does not come up to this standard, in any respect. It 
is simply a smaller magazine, in magazine style ; which 
is just the thing that we, and nearly every other reader 
beside, are tired of. The list of contents of the first 
number is “ Richard Lalor Shiel,” ‘*M. Guizot and 
Shakspere,’’ ‘* Horatius Anglicanus,’’ “‘The Quarterly 





delightful essay; and American poetry gives occasion 
for some refined criticism. 1 
of are ** Liturgical Reform in the Church of England ; ”’ 


Review, and the late Lord Jeffrey,” ‘* Pascal, Dante and 
Milton, a literary parallel,” ‘* A Discourse on Barbers,” 
“The Polities of the Past, Present and Future.’”” We 
may Aope that the Englishman will improve.—~— The 
North British Review, for August, hasa Paper on 
Scottish Influence on British Literature, in which the 
career of JEFFREY is passed in review, and some truly 
Scotch boasts are uttered. ‘‘Ornithology”’ is a 








The other subjects treated 





bellished with engravings. The nineteenth and 
twentieth parts now before us have already advanced 
as far as the letter G. The fourth part of The 
Picture Pleasure- Book isasort of album for children, 
a collection of capital woodcuts on all sorts of subjects, 
some of them teiling a story, others illustrating natural 
history, and others again being merely fanciful. In 
this part ‘* the House that Jack Built” is described in 
a series of cuts of great spirit. What an improvement 
upon the picture books of our youth !——The seventh 
and eighth numbers of The English Flower Garden, 
a new periodical, edited by Mr. W. THomrson, is 
devoted to the collecting of all kinds of information 
relating to flowers. Each part contains four coloured 
engravings of rare plants. ‘I'he teachings appear to be 
very practical. The thirty-eighth part of the National 
Edition of The Pictorial Shakspere commences the 
Poems. 


M. Goudet, keeper of the archives of Toulouse, has 
written to the Assemblée Nationale to state that the 














affectations of nape OF If the writers really believe | ‘‘ Neibuhr’s Life and Letters,”’ “* Primeval Archwology | root of the plant known in France as the Iris Ger- 
a 


that their poetry is so 


as they pretend, they would | of Britain,” “Archbishop Whately on the Errors of | manique is an infallible cure for hydrophobia. 








THE CRITIC, 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
One of the most touching instances in modern 
times of devotedness to literature has just been 
afforded at Paris by the celebrated Proudhon— 
Proudhon, the all-defying, the all-scorning, hyper- 
revolutionist. It was but the other day that he 
emerged from an imprisonment, to which he had 
been condemned for the open and avowed preach- 
ing of blasphemy and anarchy. During his stay 
in gaol, the indefatigable man had, of course, 
abundant leisure for meditation and authorship, 
and about this time last year, we gave a notice of 
his /dées Révolutionnaires, the first literary fruits 
of his compulsory solitude. The coup détat of 
the 2nd December was not, of course, lost on the 
pensive prisoner, and he set to work forthwith on 
a new book, with the paradoxical title: La Re- 
volution Sociale demonstrée par le coup d’état (“« The 
Social Revolution proved by the coup d’état”), 
which was just about to issue from the press 
when Proudhon was to issue from the prison. 
Alas! the powers that be did not like the title; 
and publication was forbidden. Most other 
Frenchmen of Proudhon’s opinion would have 
submitted in silence, rather than ask a favour 
from “the Usurper.” Not so Proudhon. With 
a noble abnegation of pride, he sat down to his 
desk, and penned an affecting expostulation to 
the Chief of the State, who has responded to the 
appeal, and given way. The book is “out,” and 
all Paris is reading and reviewing it. Although 
it is as fiercely and even ferociously negative as 
ever, denying the possibility of future religion 
and future government, yet the French conser- 
vatives and friends of order seem quite in love 
with Proudhon, and pat him encouragingly on 
the back with AMacte virtutem, Senex! Why? 
For the simple reason, that while Proudhon 
makes war upon existing institutions and arrange- 
ments, he will let nobody do it but himself; and 
his hatred of the friends of the established is sur- 
passed by his hatred of the friends of change. Louis 
Blanc, Considerant, Thiers, Guizot, Socialists, 
Communists, Orleanists, Legitimists, Fusionists, 
all fall under his lash; and as his own practical 
schemes have failed, and religion and government 
survive in good health, the French conservatives 


enjoy the vigour with which he lays about him | 


on the backs of their foes, and are not the least 


afraid of lus attacks upon themselves, As to the | 


drift of the new book, Proudhon is too cunning 
a littérateur to have or to show a drift, and, it must 
be confessed, his explosions and nicknames are 
not so amusing as they used to be. We seem to 


gather that his latest theory of human progress | 
tends towards the absolute freedom of the indi- | 


vidual, a sort of secular Quakerism; no laws, no 
government, no police, no religion, no priests, no 
philosophers, in short, “no nothing.” Yet along 
with this breadth of principle, he talks of a cer- 
tain vague “contrat des garanties,” which is to 


keep us all just and friendly towards each other, | 


but how this “contract” is to be generally adopted 
and enforced, the bold thinker does not let out. 


Is a society that imprisons its Proudhons likely | 
to give in to such a contract? However, Proudhon | 


always “repays perusal,” as the most thorough- 
going revolutionist in Europe, who has any 
speculative force and intellectual accomplishment, 

‘ong, too, with a perversely shrewd insight into 


character and history. It is worth adding, that | 
in one passage of the “no nothing” kind, he} 


breaks out into an avowal that the Education of 
the People is the matter on which all construc- 
tive effort should be concentrated. Yes, M. 
Proudhon! Revolutionism can go great lengths, 


but it cannot abolish the difference between in- 
There | 


fancy and age, boyhood and manhood. 
may be “civil and religious liberty all over the 
world,” and entire “freedom” for adult blacks 


but the “young idea” will always need a little 


the world not small babies, but full-grown men 
and women, and readers and writers to boot, on 
Dogberry’s principle! 

—~ Better than noisy disquisition of the Proudhon 
kind, however tart and trenchant, is the thought- 
ful and informing series of papers which M. 
Audiganne has been contributing for some time 
past to the Revue des deux Mondes, on the Work- 
ing-classes of France. The writers of the articles 


EIGN 





in The Morning Chronicle, on “Labour and the | 


Poor,” at home and abroad, might have taken a 
lesson from the searching, sympathetic, widely- 


generalizing spirit in which Audiganne goes to | 


work. All readers of Michelet’s Peuple must 
have been struck by, and partially admired, the 


chapters in which is traced the influence of the | 
special employment on the morul, intellectual, | 


and domestic condition of the labourer; and 


Audiganne is a follower of Michelet’s, with more | 


statistical detail. His paper in the new number 
of the Revue, is on the working-classes of Lyons, 


that terrible city, whose name immediately sug- | 
gests the frightful imagery of frantic and san- | 


guinary insurrection. Audiganne’s picture of it 
is a sombre one; yet not unrelieved by cheerful 


| features; and the paper breathes throughout a | 


spirit of piety and reasonable hope. 
A decree of the Prince President’s, the other 


|morning, permitted the return to France of a 
batch of eminent persons, two among them of | 
It remains | 


literary note, Thiers and Remusat. 
to be seen whether the former little gentleman 


will avail himself of the liberty to dwell again | 


upon his native soil, and even like his old col- 
league Guizot, bid for the official favour of “ the 
Tyrant.” Guizot’s fragments from the history of 
the English Commonwealth are dragging their 
slow length along in his newspaper, the Assembleé 
Nationale ; and his object seems to be to prove 
that even a man of Cromwell’s greatness could 
not get on without the title of King and without 
a Parliament: if Cromwell could not, the corollary 
is, can Louis Napoleon? Guizot is, of course, 
too modest to say anything about the necessity 
for a sagacious Prime Minister with austere prin- 
ciples and lax practice! The other restored 
gentleman, M. De Remusat, has just published a 
Vie de Saint Anselme, a biography of Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that beautiful and 
venerable figure in the early History of Norman 
England. Remusat is a son of the famed Chinese 
scholar, and belongs to a class of Frenchmen who 
have no representatives in England. He has been 
a Professor, a Journalist, a deputy, a minister, 
and besides contributing a variety of charming 
essays (like that on Horace Walpole the other 
day) to the French periodicals, has been all along 
a sedulous student of scholastic and other meta- 
physics. Some years ago, he ventured into 


| poetry, and wrote a tragedy on the subject of | 
Abelard, which he could not be persuaded to | 


publish, and which he finally recast into a valu- 
able “Life of Abelard,” that included much 
curious and recondite information on medieval 


ecclesiastical biography abound in France as in 
England; but there as here they are made chiefly 
by professed religionists, and a life of St. Anselm, 


| written in a spirit of reverence, or at least of | 
respect, by a sceptical fashionable Paris littera- | 
teur, strikes as an acceptable phenomenon in the | 
There is not | 
| much literary brilliancy or poetic enthusiasm in | 
Remusat’s delineation; but it is clear, exact, | 
sympathetic; and a good deal of stress is naturally | 
metaphysics,—which seem | 


intellectual progress of France. 


laid on Anselm’s 
| worthy of more attention than historians of 
| philosophy have bestowed on them. 

It was but lately that we had to chronicle 


mising enterprise, a French translation of Hegel’s 
sthetics, and we took that opportunity to refute 
/the charge of intellectual frivolity so often 
brought against the French. Another similar 
| enterprise, after twenty-five years of up-hill 
labour, has just been brought to a close, a French 
translation, or recast, of Creuzer’s well-known 
Symbolik, the vast mythologic encyclopedia. It 


College of France, M. Guigniaut, and aspires to 


the title running thus :—Religions de l'antiquite 
| considérées, principalement dans leurs formes o 
| boliques et mythologiques traduit, §c. (“The Ancient 
| religions examined, chiefly in relation to their 


| symbolical and mythological forms.”) ‘The Ger- | 


| mans, with all their ingenuity and labour, are 
dreadfully long-winded, confused and obscure in 
| such works; and it could be wished that all such 
| were passed through the sieve of French altera- 
| tion and condensation before presented to the 
| world. Although Guigniaut has both added and 
| 





metaphysics and scholasticism. Contributions to | 


the termination of a long, difficult and unpro- | 


_ is executed by a Professor of Geography in the | 
and adult whites, from Dahomey to Tipperary; | 
- | be considerably more than a mere translation, | 

government,” unless, indeed, the constitution of | 
the human race be changed, and we come into | 


LITERATURE. 


abridged considerably, with an eye to his country- 
men, and to introduce the fruits of his own 
| researches, Creuzer was not displeased but the 
| reverse, and pronounced the work, from what he 
saw of it, to be a masterpiece. 
| In light French literature, the novel and the 
drama, there are one or two appearances worth 
noticing. Alexandre Dumas has: brought down 
the mterminable romance, of which Monte- 
Christo is the portion best known in England, to 
the Revolution of 1789, and La Comtesse de 
Charmy, as he christens his latest instalment, is 
full of the 5th and 6th October of that year, on 
which took place the migration of the Royal 
|Family from Versailles to Paris;—Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette talking away quite briskly, 
and Cagliastro being as wonderful and absurd as 
ever. The most amusing portion of it is the 
introduction into an early chapter of a feeling and 
indignant protest by the author against the recent 
imposition of a stamp-duty on the romance- 
feuilleton of the French newspapers. Alexandre 
paints a glowing picture of the good old times 
under Louis Philippe, when “philosophy teaching 
by example” through the medium of the un- 
taxed romance-feuilleton “created four millions 
| of readers in France and fifty miilions of readers 
abroad” (there is nothing in these cases like 
“coming it strong”)—when, through the same 
cause, “the French language, the language of 
diplomacy since the seventeenth century, became 
in the nineteenth the language of literature 
—when (still thanks to the romance-feuilleton) 
| “there were created in society a new nobility and 
| a new empire—the nobility of talent and the 
| empire of genius.” Look upon that picture and 
| on this! Now by the imposition of a tax of one 
| centime upon each feuilleton, your journal of 
| 40,000 copies pays to the Stamp Office 400 francs 
ja feuilleton—“twice the sum,” quoth Alexandre, 
| “that is paid to the author whose name may 
happen to be Eugene Sue, Lamartine, Mery, 
George, Sand or——Alexandre Dumas!” Mean- 
while the historical feuilleton pays no tax; and 
what is the consequence? Why that the editors 
‘prefer dull history to charming romance, and 
| Girardin bids Alexandre compress his Ange 
Pitou into half a volume, and get on with the 
| twenty volumes of his Memoirs—for that sordid 
reason! Where now are “the nobility of talent 
and the empire of genius?” Extinguished by a 
centime per feuilleton !——In the recent drama the 
chief event is the appearance at the Varietés, with 
Frederick Lemaitre for hero, of Le Roi des Droles. 
There is a terrible pamphlet of Diderot’s, the 
Neveu de Rameau, which only a Frenchman, and 
only a Frenchman like Diderot, could have 
written, its hero being a shabby mixture of New- 
/man Noggs and Dick Swiveller, with wondrous 
occasional irradiations of delicacy, poetry and 
genius. Two young dramatists, MM. Duvert 
and Lauzanne have taken Rameau and encased 
him in an absurdly improbable plot. The acting 
of Lemaitre has made the piece successful, but 
the critics seem rightly agreed, that in a literary 
point of view, it is a failure. — j y 
Successful in so many treaties of international 
copyright (that with Austria is probably signed 
already), the Prince President makes little way 
in his negotiations with Prussia, a power very 
astute and cautious in commercial matters. A 
modification, too, of the Prussian postal laws is 
‘injuriously affecting the post-office transit of 
| books, and the German Booksellers-Association 
| is up in arms with a long ratiocinative protest. 
|The organization of the book trade in Germany 
is a matter well worth the study of the disor- 
ganized or unorganized booksellers of Britain, 
whose want of union, and indifference to union, 
and, indeed, to anything but turning an imme- 
diate penny, so surprised M. Pagnerre, the 
President of the Cercle de la Librairie at Paris, 
when he came to London full of honourable 
friendliness and enthusiasm to aid in the copy- 
right negotiations. The German book-trade has 
had peculiar difficulties to contend with, for, 
unlike that of France or England, it is eminently 
_ decentralized, and every considerable German 
| town has its batch of flourishing publishers. One 
| admirable feature of its arrangements may be 
| mentioned, the plan by which every new book, 
| immediately on publication, is circulated as a 
| novelty throughout the association, and thus the 
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works of young and unknown authors have a | 


fair chance of recognition. | 

A good deal of stir has been created in the | 
literary religious circles of Germany by the recent 
article in The Christian Remembrancer (in which 
the Rev. Dr. Mozley, the reigning thunderer of 
The Times, is a leading writer) on “ Lord Shaftes- | 
bury, the Chevalier Bunsen, and Dr. Pusey.” It 
will be remembered, that, some short time ago, 
Lord Shaftesbury insinuated, or roundly asserted, 
that the school of ecclesiastical polity, which is 
identified with the name of Dr. Pusey, was 
strenuously supported, from some hidden bond of 
cognate sentiment, by sceptics and infidels. Now 
it so happens that his lordship is a great friend 
and ally of the Chevalier Bunsen’s, and The 
Christian Remembrancer has endeavoured to turn 
the tables on the Earl, by an attempt to prove 
that the Chevalier is what we call an infidel. 
There can be little doubt, from the Chevalier’s 
works, that he is not a believer in the plenary 
inspiration of the Old Testament; but few German 
theologians are in a different predicament. In 
Germany, the Chevalier is ranked as a member 
of the school.of Schleiermacher, and even as in- 
clined to Pietism; but the reproach of infidelity, 
addressed to such a man, falls strangely on the 
German theologic ear. 

We mentioned, a fortnight ago, the publication, 
by the celebrated Lepsius, of a volume of familiar 
letters, written during the eastern travels, under- 
taken by him at the request and expense of the | 
King of Prussia, to explore the hieroglyphics and 
other wonderful remains of the sacred East. A | 
more elaborate and notice-worthy memorial of | 
the expedition is the work now beginning to be | 
published: Denkmiiler aus A2gypten und Athiopien, | 
nach den Zeichnungen, &c. §c., herausgegeben und | 
erlaitert, von R. Lepsius (“ Monuments from Egypt | 
and Ethiopia, from the original Drawings, | 
edited and elucidated by Lepsius.”) Thirty-two | 
“ Lieferungen” have appeared, each containing | 
ten plates, and the whole will be completed in | 
eighty “ Lieferungen.” 

Weimar, memorable little Weimar, the Mecca, 
and more than the Mecca, of intellectual Ger- 
many, has had, strange to say, no public statues 
of its literary heroes, Goethe, Schiller, Wieland; 
and the Grand Duke, with a committee of 
Weimarese, are at work to supply the deficiency. 
Of course, that steady patron of art (taking after 
his father), King Louis of Bavaria, is to have a 
finger in the pie; handsomely offering to con- 
tribute the necessary brass ((iterally brass), on 
condition that the three poets are to appear in 
modern costume, and not in antique togas; a 
condition which has, of course, excited immense | 
controversy in Germany; but has been at last 
acceded to. The Grand Duke is to pay the 
sculptors, and the “Committee” are raising a 
fund to defray the other expenses, and intend to 
appeal for help to the universal German stage. 
Rauch was the sculptor originally pitched upon, 
but he professes to be too busy with commissions 
for the King of Prussia; and Rietschel, of 
Dresden (the sculptor of Lessing), is to execute 
Schiller and Goethe, while Gasse, of Vienna, has 
Wieland entrusted to him. 

From beyond the Atlantic are borne, along 
with rumours of war, the tidings of peaceful 
literary activity. So fast and far are the Ameri- 
cans going ahead, that there is a talk of a— 
“Convention of Librarians,” to consult and com- 
mune in regard “to the management of libraries, 
the purchase and arrangement of books, the 
formation and publication of catalogues, the 
delivery of books, their protection from mould | 
and worms, and other injury, on almost all of | 
which points there exists a difference of opinion, | 
or at any rate a difference of practice among | 
Librarians.” The great catalogue controversy, so | 
familiar to us in connexion with Mr. Anthony 
Panizzi, is lively in the States too. Cheering all | 
this in its way; but what a pity that so few of | 
their books are honestly come by !— While | 
Nathaniel Hawthorne is labouring at a life of one | 








| Mr. Smith, to have the title: Life at the South, or 


| men to George Washington, from the time of his | 


memory, in case the calumnies should be revived | 
that although he spoke well he could not write. How | 
extraordinary this susceptibility! A Life of this 
calumniated statesman is in preparation, one of 
the authors being Horace Greeley, the well-known 
Editor of the New York Tribune. Mr. Hildreth 
has published the sixth and closing volume of his | 
solid and elaborate History of the United States. | 
Bayard Taylor, the author of Views-a-foot, and | 
now in the East, will soon have a volume of | 
Oriental travel in the press. The Miss Sedgwick, 
who is rather popular in England, promises a New- | 
England tale. The indefatigable Willis has beea 
pencilling by the way in a tour through the 
western and southern states, and will publish his 
experiences as a weekly serial. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
the new anti-slavery work, has caused in the 
States such a “tremendous excitement” that a 
Boston paper solemnly announces: “ We under- 
stand that Mrs. H. B. Stowe received yesterday 
from her publishers, Messrs. Jewett and Co., the 
sum of ten thousand three hundred dollars, as her 
copyright premium on three months’ sales of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The able Editor, with the 
usual Yankee brag, continues—“ We believe that 
this is the largest sum of money ever received by 
any author, either American or European, from 
the actual sales of a single work in so short a period 
of time!” Mrs. Stowe, however, has a rod in | 
pickle for her, namely, a pro-slavery work by a | 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin as it is; and to neutralize the 
influence of “ the mistaken impulses and miscon- 
ceived views of the Northern Philanthropist,” 
etcetera. Mr. Jared Sparks, the biographer of 
Washington and his friends, still labours hard in 
his old sphere, and is busy editing a Correspon- 
dence of the Revolution; being Letters from eminent 





taking command of the American Army to the end of 
his life, selected from the original MSS. in the Wash- 
ington papers. Finally, and to conclude; by way 
of set-off to our literary Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, some of the American journals hint | 
that the States are to have a literary Secretary 
of the Navy, in a certain “John P. Kennedy, 
author of Swallow Barn, and other novels,” with 
whom and which we are free to confess ourselves 
entirely unacquainted. 








France. 





Qu’est-ce que le Bonapartisme? Le Salut de la 
France. Par M. Epwarp M. Warmineton. 
Paris: Ledoyen. 1852. 


ALTHOUGH we cannot give in our adhesion to many of | 


| the principles put forward in this pamphlet, we notice | 


it as being the production of a fellow countryman. ‘The 
case of M. Louis NAPOLEon, such as it is, is strongly | 
put, the style is clear and intelligible, and, although we do 
not anticipate that he will make many proselytes to his | 
belief, those who are possessed by it already will find that | 
Mr. Warmineton has given them a very fair repertory | 
of the arguments they can make use of. We leave its | 
praises to the kind offices of the “ base exception.” 








Denmark. 


Thorvaldsen’s Ungdomshistorie. [The Youth Time | 
of Thorvaldsen.| J. M. Tuitere, Kidbenhayn. | 
1851. 8vo. 


Harp upon a century ago, two raw lads from | 
Iceland arrived in Copenhagen, to push their 
fortunes in the world—the elder as a goldsmith, | 
the younger as a wood-carver. In time the gold- | 
smith appears to have become a_ well-to-do | 
citizen, was admitted into his guild, and beyond | 
this we have no more to record of him. The | 
carver lived poor and died poor, but was honoured 
as the father of Berret THORVALDSEN, the 
Puip1as of his generation. 

GorsKALK THORVALDSEN pursued his vocation 
at private ship-wharfs, carving dolphins, mer- 
maids, and tritons, to grace the prows of Danish 


of the candidates for the Presidency, General | gallies. A poor hand at his business he appears 
Pierce,—Mr. Mansfield, “Author of the History of | to have been, it being quite uncertain when he 
the American War,” is bringing out the biography | commenced on a block, to carve a lion, whether 
of another, General Scott, and its Yankee pub- | it would not turn out in the end a poodle. But 
lishers, in their large way, advertise for “1,000 | he worked cheap, and rubbed on somehow for 
men wanted to circulate” it! What a literary | ten years, at the end of which time, captivated 
people the Americans must be, since we read that | by Karen Gronianp, he made her his wife, and 
their lately deceased statesman Henry Clay, upon | the union was blessed in the birth of Berret, 
retiring from the State department, ‘at the close! on the 19th November, 1770. Our present | 
of John Quincy Adams’ administration, confided | biographer traces the family pedigree, in the | 
to a friend all the original manuscripts and rough | female line, all the way back to golden-toothed | 
drafts which he had written while Secretary of | Haran, in the eighth century, and makes him- | 
State, to be used after his death in justice to his | self exceedingly uncomfortable that he cannot | 
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decide whether Karen was the daughter of a 
country clergyman or of a Jutland peasant. 
Professor Tuite, we must say, is painfully 
minute in his narrative all through, down to the 
contents of a carpet-bag and the colour of an 
apron string. Whatever Karen’s parentage, she 
appears to have been a droll, rather untidy, little 
body, with a big warm heart, which was entirely 
devoted to her darling Berrer. Concerning 
Bertet, our Professor plunges himself into a 
fresh agony, seeing that he cannot discover any 
trace of his having been duly christened; and of 
the first ten years of his life he can only tell us 
of his liking for his mother’s spinning-wheel as a 
plaything, and of a rap on the knuckles he had 
from his sire, for paying it a clandestine visit one 
moonlight night. The poor boy seems to have 
been brought up roughly, but not unkindly. His 
father is supposed to have given him lessons in 
drawing and writing at an early age, but for his 
education, such as it was, he was most indebted 
to his mother. He was never much of a scholar, 
and we find him, years after, when residing in 
Rome, painfully toiling to acquire some notion of 
Danish syntax, and often under the necessity of 
having others to indite letters for him. We 
question whether the amount of his reading, at 
any time, extended beyond translations of Hompr 
and Ovip. His home was far from comfortable 
in domestic arrangements. There was much 
poverty and great untidiness, and GorsKALK, 
when his lions would turn out poodles, in spite of 
him, took refuge in the brandy-flask, and went 
to bed. 

We have now before us a chubby, blue-eyed, 
unkempt, flaxen-haired, comically-dressed, little 
urchin, trotting along the streets of Copenhagen, 
at his father’s side—his father a tall lank man, 
equipped in a blue frock—carrying his tools, and 
at other times pursuing his way alone, bearing in 
the tiny hand, destined, hereafter, to produce 
such wonderworks of skill and beauty, matutinal 
coffee or mid-day soup for the rather botching 
hewer of wood. These same streets, in which he 
now runs along with little notice on the part of 
anybody, are hereafter to be thronged with multi- 
tudes, to receive him with all the homage ren- 
dered to a conqueror. Through the interest of 
some friends of the family, Berts1, in his eleventh 
year, was admitted a pupil in the Danish Academy 
of Arts, where he made rapid progress as an 
artist; and now, when his father was eating his 
dinner, he would be assisting him with his 
tritons and dolphins, or furnishing him with 
drawings. For whole days the lad was thus 
known to aid his father on the ship-wharf, or to 
carry about on his shoulders carved looking-glass 
frames to dispose of among the hardware dealers, 
pursuits not much calculated to advance his 
studies in the Academy. “ But he was a brave 
good boy,” says ship-builder Larsen, who knew 
him well, “and did all he could to assist his 
parents.” Spite, however, of domestic obstacles, 
the lad’s progress in the Academy was so marked, 
that in his twelfth year he was in the second 
school. At sixteen he entered the model school. 
“Here it was that nature was for the first time 
placed before his eyes, and where he began to 
work on the material in which his future master- 
works were executed.” In this year he won his 
first Academical prize, the small silver medal; 
and in this year he had to appear for confirmation. 

Young THoRVALDSEN could draw, and model, 
and win medals, but was sadly ignorant of the 
first rudiments of his Lutheranism, so much so, 
that the catechising dean found it necessary to 
place him “far down among the other poor 
boys.” Our dean has heard, however, of a lad 
bearing the same name, who has won the Aca- 
demy’s medal, and one day asks his catechumen 
whether this might be his brother? “It is 
myself,” answered THORVALDSEN, who, from that 
day, was always addressed by the dean as 
Monsieur, a title of which he was not a little 
proud, and which he remembered in after life amid 
all his other honours. Relating to his comrades 
the circumstance, the same evening, he added, 
“ After all I am sorry for the others, as they are 
so much better in religion.” From this time, 
THORVALDSEN is often missed at the Academy, 
but we find him still assisting his father, who 
appears to have been anxious to have had him as 
a joint-labourer on Larsey’s ship-wharf, caring 
only that his son’s talents should help him to 
better prices for his mermaids and looking-glass 
frames. And these better prices were certainly 
obtained, and GorsKALK THORVALDSEN’s name 


| rose in the market, and made him a serious 


competitor to those who had hitherto been re- 
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garded his betters. He made even a bold flight 
in statuary, and some of his stone figures are to 
be seen in Copenhagen to this day. BrrtEL was 
at the foundation of it. But better times did not 
beget better habits and increased household com- 
forts. Home was still a muddle. True, the 
family had removed from a back stone-floored 
kitchen in one street, and had removed to a first 
floor in another, but whether it was untidy 
Karen or flask-loving GorskaLk, or both, home 
was ever a litter. We read of a visit paid our 
young artist by Miss Marcarer Hecer, his 
pupil, and afterwards the wife of Ranspex, the 
poet. The young lady had to make her way into 
Berrter’s studio, such as it was, over unmade 
beds and bed-clothes strewed on the floor. 

Meanwhile he has not been altogether occupied 
in hacking wooden blocks and hawking picture- 
frames. He has modelled several figures in clay, 
and won another silver medal in the Academy, 
for a “Sleeping Cupid.” He has attempted to 
establish, in conjunction with some other young 
artists, a school for studying from the life. He 
has bought a violin and a tobacco-pipe, and has 
made several canine acquaintances, since, through 
his works, become celebrities. THORVALDSEN is 
far from a solitary instance among great artists, 
who have manifested a singular attachment to 
dogs. 

And, now, a gold medal is to be won; but this 
time THoRVALDSEN shows great disinclination to 
enter the lists, and hesitates to the last. It is to 
gratify his friends rather than his own feelings 
that he consents to become a competitor. But to 
be admitted as a competitor depends, first of all, 
upon the merits of a sketch of the given subject, 
to be made before the student leaves the rooms of 
the Academy. The students occupy separate 
compartments, and THORVALDSEN enters with a 
beating heart. He makes a beginning, and, as if 
dissatisfied with his work, rubs it out. ‘The sub- 
ject is, “ Heliodorus driven out of the Temple.” 
A second and a third attempt end like the first, 
and he lays down his crayon in despair. We do 
not know whether that is a brandy-flask which 
bulges his pocket. Some say so; but it has 
yielded him no comfort, and he resolves to run 
for it. A door in his compartment opens upon a 
side staircase, down which he steals, but has 
barely reached the point of egress before, fortu- 
nately for himself and art, he encountérs one of 
the Professors. To skulk, now, is impossible, 
and TiorvaLpsen makes clean breast of his 
intentions. The Professor, on his side, admi- 
nisters grave rebuke and wholesome encourage- 
ment, and the convicted fugitive returns to his 
place, luckily unobserved, where he completes 
his sketch in four hours. From this sketch he 
completed a bas-relief in the course of the two 
following months, which wins him the prize—the 
Academy’s smaller golden medal. It wins him 
more than the medal—it wins him the notice of 
some of the most distinguished of his country- 
men, among others, that of Count DirLey bE 
Reventioy, the father of the late Danish 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, who 
henceforth became his steady patron, and headed 
a subscription to enable him to pursue his studies. 
He was now in his twenty-first year. Two years 
after, he wins the large gold medal, and this 
entitles him to a travelling stipendium from the 
Academy. 

But TuorvaLpseEn appears nowise inclined to 
pursue his studies in Italy. He is greatly at- 
tached to his parents, his friends, and his dogs, 
not forgetting his violin and tobacco-pipe. We 
do not know whether a certain MargreTHE—a 
Danish Marcaret—has not, also, cast her silken 
meshes over him; but, if so, they are destined 
hereafter to be broken. When afterwards urged 
by his friends he did take his departure for Italy, 
she saw him depart a poor artist. She saw, also, 
his return, he the king of artists, welcome by 
nobles, receiving their homage and the plaudits 
of multitudes—she a lorn widow. She beheld, years 
afterwards, from a window, another procession,— 
she an aged woman, he a corse borne to his own 
princely mausoleum. Thus far we anticipate, for as 
yet THorvVALDSEN occupies his own humble apart- 
ment in Copenhagen, where he is visited by the 
most distinguished artists, scholars, and actors of 
the day. He enjoys their witty and brilliant 


conversation, he himself silent and the recipient 
of better than bookish knowledge. Not taciturn, 
by any means, however, for every now and then, 
he looks up from the piece of clay or sour-bread, 
in which he is modelling, and his clear, intelligent 
and laughing eyes audibly respond to the remarks 
of his companions. Rank and fashion do not dis- 


models. | 
plastic masses spring to life at the bidding of her 
journeyman, and wherein 


Kneeling ne’er spoilt silk stocking 


in doing homage at her shrine. ’ 

Those who knew Tuorva.pseEn the best loved 
and esteemed him the most, now and through his 
subsequent career. He was frank, confiding, and 
generous, overflowing with gratitude for the 
slightest kindness shown to him, and, on the 
whole, of a mild and cheerful disposition. We 
say, on the whole, because, at times, he was 
subject to depression of spirits, and his disinclina- 
tion to busy himself, when such was the case, was 
by some mistaken for slothfulness. 
these moods he said to a friend—“I cannot 
understand how a grown up man can laugh.” A 
joke he enjoyed, nevertheless, and his soul 
revelled in music, as it did in all things beautiful. 
We find him on one occasion enacting the humble 
part of the Alcalde in the “ Barbers of Seville,” at 
a private theatrical. 

Yielding, at length, to the importunities of his 
friends, he applied for and obtained the travelling 
pension from the Academy, which, with charac- 
teristic generosity, he offered to share with his 
friend Frirzscu, the artist, who had a greater 
desire to travel than himself. It was not easy to 
reconcile old GorsKALk to his son’s going abroad, 
and to have mentioned it to the affectionate 
Karen, would have been to have broken her 
heart. From her, therefore, his departure was 
to be kept secret, and with this view Tnor- 
VALDSEN removed to a distant part of the city, 
until he should be able to embark in the frigate 
Thetis, which was to convey him to Malta free of 
charge, by order of the Danish government. 
was intended by his friends that he should visit 
Berlin and Vienna on his way to Rome; but the 
troubled state of Europe (in 1796) made this 
| arrangement impracticable. In the hospitable 

house of Captain Fisker, commander of the Thetis, 
| then cruizing in the North Seas, our artist took 





|up his abode until the vessel should return to | 


| port, Fru Fisker, the amiable wife of the 
| Captain, in whom he found a second mother, 
ministering meanwhile to his necessities. It was 
| she whose portrait he made by stealth, as she 
| busied herself in the kitchen making jams, or in 
the parlour making things look tidy, like a pains- 
taking thrifty housewife; and it was she, who 
discovering the slender condition of his wardrobe, 
set her maids to work darning, stitching, hem- 
ming and knitting till a fair supply of linen and 
stockings swelled his portmanteau. 

THORVALDSEN has taken leave of his friends, 
kissed his father and received his blessing—how 
it grieved him that he could not venture to em- 
brace his poor fond mother—and now he stands 
on the deck of the Thetis with his favourite hound 
Hector by his side. We shall not follow him in 
his tedious voyage from the August to the October 
of 1796, when he reached La Valetta in a terrible 
storm, nor in his still more tedious quarantine 
before he was allowed to land at Malta. We 
learn that he was a general favourite with all on 
board, made many friends among the officers, 
and painted no end of portraits as parting gifts. 
Beyond this portrait painting he appears to have 
led a rather indolent life on board the Thetis, 
much to the sorrow of good Captain Fisker. 
THORVALDSEN ought to have taken his departure 
for Rome soon after landing, but he clung to the 
Thetis to the last, and after she had sailed it was 
his delight to wisit the crew of a Danish vessel 
that lay in La Valetta. His heart was in Den- 
mark, and all the treasures of art awaiting him 
in Italy did not accelerate his steps. He was a 
stranger among strangers, ignorant of their lan- 
guage, and vastly ignorant of life. All his 
countrymen had taken their departure—he was 
alone,—his heart heaved from its feelings of 
desolation, and his eyes gushed forth their tears. 
The laziness in our artist of which Fisker in his 
letters to his wife so frequently complains, was a 
consequence of that depression of spirits already 
alluded to. Thus he writes: 


Thorvaldsen will not leave the ship. I think I shall 
have to bring him back to Denmark. He thinks only 
of sleep and what he is to have for dinner. 

Again: 

How he will get on, Heaven knows! He is so con- 
foundedly lazy that he does not like to write himself, 
and will never learn a word of the language. I have 
| concluded to send him to our ambassador at Naples, 
and let him send him on to Rome. The gentleman has 








dain to enter the poor artist’s studio, nor do fine 
garments fear contact with damp clay and plaster 
It is the workshop of Beauty where 


In one of 





400 rix dollars a year, and, God help him! he keeps 
his dog and snores the whole day. But all on board 
like him, for he is a capital, good natured fellow. 


THORVALDSEN went to Naples and subse- 
quently to Rome, when the Captain once more 
writes: 


Thorvaldsen is now in Rome. God help him! he is 


a clever man, but a sad lazy dog! 


Especially recommended to the learned anti- 
quarian ZorGa, that “last born of the ancients,” 
as he has been called, THoRVALDSEN was received 
into his house, and by his advice visited the 
different collections of art. But many of the 
noblest specimens of ancient art in Rome had 
been removed by the French, and THoRVALDSEN 
in a letter laments, “that the Apollo, the 
Laocoon and the famous torso were already in 
their coffins ready to be sent to Fran.e.” Zorca’s 
opinion of his young countryman was very slender ; 
he saw nothing uncommon in him. He knew 
nothing of French, nothing of Italian, was 
ignorant of history and mythology,—how could a 
youth so meanly furnished have a spark of genius, 
and ever hope to become a great artist! Thus 
thought the severe classical critic, who a few 
short years afterwards felt himself compelled to 
compliment the young student of whom he now 
entertained so little hope. Indeed, the most 
friendly criticisms of such a man would have been 
of small service to a mind constituted like THor- 
VALDSEN’s, which had already rejected the 
guidance of academic rules, and was rapidly 
constructing laws of art for itself. To this must 
be attributed the rapidity and originality of his 
conceptions, and the extraordinary facility with 
which, when he chose, he could give form and 
| expression to his thoughts. His celebrated bas 
| reliefs of “Night” and “Day” were begun and 
| finished between a single sunrise and sunset. 
| But though thus ready-handed he was not always 

easily satisfied with his performances. The 

labours of the night he would subject to the calm 
| criticism of the morning, and the relentless mallet 
| often dashed in pieces that which an inferior 
genius would have looked upon complacently as 
its masterpieces. The extremes of diffidence and 
confidence strangely met in his character, the 
latter manifesting itself in a natural pride when 
any attempt was made to detract from his 
originality or powers of execution. 

Madam Bron sang the praises of his celebrated 
“Jason,” and is said to have assisted him with 
the means of having it cast in plaster. 





| 





Many years after this Madam Brun was again in 
Rome when the artist was in full bloom. A German 
prince visited his studio, she being present. The 
“ Jason” was approached, when she exclaimed, in self- 
laudation—* There stands my son! Is it not s0, 
Thorvaldsen?” The latter, annoyed at these expres- 
sions of mother-joy, quietly said,—“ The pangs of 
parturition were very slight then!” 


On another occasion, a well-known sculptor wa 
extolling his own performances, and setting them 
above those of THORVALDSEN’s, when the latter 
exclaimed:—“ You may bind my hands behind 
me, and I will bite the marble out with my teeth 
better than you can carve it.” THoRVALDSEN had 
not been sent to Rome to be idle. Work had to 
be done, and specimens of that work he was re- 
quired to send to Denmark, to show what pro- 
gress he was making, and that his stipendium was 
deserved. He accordingly engaged a studio in 
the Strada Babuina, which had formerly been oc- 
cupied by our own Fiaxman; but nothing 
remarkable was produced in the three years 
allowed him. He was often sick of body in con- 
sequence of the climate, and often sick at heart 
from other causes. One dark thread in his life, 
appearing at this time, his biographer appears 
unable to clearly trace, or to unravel. It had 
its beginning, however, in the jet-black eyes of 
Anna Maria Macnant, first seen on a summer’s 
eve in the gardens of Genzano, where ZokGa was 
residing. We have no very romantic tale to tell— 
she married another—a richer suitor—with whom 
she lived a short time unhappily, and afterwards 
became mysteriously linked with our artist. He 
was never married, but he had a daughter whom 
he acknowledged. 

TuorvaLpsEN had many and influential friends 
both in Italy and Denmark, and was he to dis- 
appoint them all? His pension had ceased, but 
he still lingered in Rome notwithstanding the 
entreaties of his parents, that he might return 
and be the comfort of their old age. He lingered, 
determined that something should be done to 
| prove that he had not lived in Italy in vain. The 
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result of this determination was the “Jason who 
has gained the golden fleece,” already spoken of. 
The first conception in clay he broke in pieces, 
the second and larger stood forth the embodi- 
ment of his own colossal genius, commanding the 
applause of the most gifted and skilful who be- 
held it. Canova, another Titan in art, stood 
before it and exclaimed,—“ This work of that 
young Dane, is done in a new and magnificent 
style!” ZorGa was present, and smiled—“It is 
bravely done,” said he. 

But brave deeds, in art, at least, do not always 
meet with immediate recompence, and 'THoRVALD- 
SEN was sufficiently mortal to be aware of the in- 
convenience of a scanty purse. Praise is a fine 
condiment toa full trencher, but a starvation meal 
by itself. He resolved, therefore, to return at 
once to Denmark, being provided with the bare 
means of defraying his travelling expenses. His 
boxes were packed, and strapped to the vetturino 
which stood at the door ready to start, when an 
English gentleman entered his studio. This was 
Tuomas Hope, a man of great wealth and of in- 
disputable taste. He saw and admired the 
uncovered ‘‘ Jason,” and demanded of our artist 
his charge for a copy in marble. THorvALDsEN 
modestly named 600 zechins. “It is alow price,” 
said the generous Hore, and instantly promised 
to give 200 zechins more when the statue was 
finished. It was an epoch in the history of art. 
The portmanteaus were unstrapped, the vettu- 
rino discharged, and THoRVALDSEN tarried in 
Italy. This was in 1803, and from this point his 
career as a successful artist has to be dated. 

Hereabouts Professor TH1ELr’s book and the his- 
tory of THorvaLDSsEn’s youth-time end together. 
Upon the reception of the present volume it 
depends whether this, his literary executor, shall 
favour the world with a continuation of his bio- 
graphy. It will not be of much consequence in 
any case, as far as the mere events of THORVALD- 
SEN’s life are concerned. Henceforth he must 
be considered and studied as an artist—as the 
subject of criticism rather than of history. We 
have simply to add, that after an absence of three- 
and-twenty years he returned to his native land, 
where he was received with every demonstration 
of honour and respect by his countrymen. Alas! 
his fond parents were not there to embrace their 
son and to share the feelings of his triumph. 
Both were dead. The strong love he manifested 

. towards them is a beautiful feature in his cha- 
racter. Again he returned to Italy, and again a 
series of immortal works sprang from under his 
chisel :—“Christ and his Twelve Apostles,” “St. 
John preaching in the Wilderness,” and his 
“Copernicus,” all noble products of a noble 
genius, were given to the world and heaped the 
measure of hisfame. We read of an attempt, made 
about this time, to assassinate him, and of his 
singular escape, which led the Romans to believe 
that he was under the protection of heavenly 
powers. Sovereigns and princes visited him 
familiarly in his abode, Even the Pope came 
there; and, says ANDERSEN, the Lutheran Tuor- 
VALDSEN was commissioned to make a monument 
for the Catholic Pope Prvs the Seventh. After 
another absence of eighteen years, he finally re- 
turned to Denmark. Next year (1839) was 
commenced the building, in Copenhagen, of the 
museum which bears his name, and contains his 
principal works, he himself contributing 3,000/. 
towards its creation. In this museum he had 
his sepulchre built while yet living, and herein he 
was laid with solemn pomp on the 6th September, 
1844, the same year that the museum was finished. 

Of THorvaLpseEN as an artist, we do not feel 
competent fully to speak. In 1832, Tu1ELE pub- 
lished his works in a series of beautiful engrav- 
ings, and from these we can feebly conceive how 
great and beautiful they must be in marble. Let 
us hope we are shortly to see casts of some of his 
masterpieces in the re-edified Crystal-Palace, 
when we shall be better able to judge of the value 

of the praises that have been lavished upon him. 





Naples. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Naples, July 8. 

Everyturne in the proceedings of authorities here | 
seems characterised by one or other of two attributes— | 
tyranny or indolence. Occupying a geographic position 
scarcely equalled in respect to occasions for promoting | 
the interests of archeology and art, the Neapolitan | 
government contents itself with languidly acting out a | 
certain traditionary principle, forced upon its acceptance 
(one might say) by self-respect, and to which the | 
initiative had been given by its own antecedents in 


are inestimable, but it is lamentable to find how little’} 
they have been added to for years from that source whose | 
wealth has proved yet inexliaustible,—I mean the disin- | 
terred cities. At Herculaneum all excavations have been | 
long discontinued, because the further prosecution of 
those accomplished (extending over a very limited 
surface), several years ago, would involve the destruc- 
tion of the town and royal palace of Portici. The 
theatre, the principal cdifice exposed here, the discovery 
of which in 1720 was due to the Prince d' Elbeuf, was 
excavated to the partial extent we now behold, in 1770, 
after the government had for thirty-two years taken the 
direction and results of the works into its own hands.* 
The latest undertaking here was by the King, Francis, 
in 1828, when one of the most remarkable and beautiful 
among the private edifices yet disinterred, commonly 
called the House of Argos, was brought to light; but 
since this nothing else has been discovered, or sought 
for at Herculaneum, by far the largest, and from the 
works of art yielded, evidently the most splendid of the 
two buried cities. All the most admirable sculptures— 
the several statues of the Balbi, two of which are 
shag de bronzes, as the colossal Augustus, the 
Mercury reposing, the inebriated Faun, considered a 
chef-d'’ouvre of Greek art—were found at Herculaneum, 
and the distinctive characteristics of art in the two 
cities might be defined as on one hand (Herculaneum) 
the original, bold and grandiose, on the other (Pompeii) 
the imitative, for the most part minute and theatrically 
gay. For the excavations at this latter, the government 
appropriates the paltry sum of 500 ducats a month 
(25,000 franes per annum), and I have been assured by 
an intelligent custode, that of this by no means the 
totality is actually applied to its purpose throughout the 
year. Valery (in his intelligent work on Italy) caleu- 
ates that the entire exhumation would require the 
expenditure of 2,894,080 francs; but not only money, 
hands are at present wanting for the energetic attain- 
ment of that object, the number of labourers daily 
employed in excavating being only from twenty to 
twenty-five, whilst twenty-five more are employed in 
the several tasks of restoring, conserving, removing 
recent accumulations of vegetation and soil, &e. 

From the beginning of the recent movements in 1848, 
these works were entirely put a stop to, nor resumed 
till after the lapse of about two years and a half, with 
the exception of what was effected, as a mere compli- 
mentary display, in presence of the Pope, to whom the 
King handed over, as a gift, all objects thus brought to 
light under the eye of his revered guest: those now fill 
an isolated cabinet in the Etruscan Museum of the Vati- 
can, far from appropriately, indeed, secing they pertain 
to no one class of antiquities regularly classified in that 
museum. In the same spirit were bestowed upon the 
Grand Dukes of Russia, during their late visit to Naples, 
all the objects discovered on occasion of their seeing 
Pompeii; but these acts of royal courtesy are injurious 
to the true interests of antiquarian science, and these 
treasures lose in interest by separation from the aggre- 
gate collection. A plan according to far higher taste 
would have been, to leave everything where found 
proper and very feasible precautions being taken, and 
this would have rendered Pompeii the most marvellous 
of Museums upon earth. With the exception of the 
impressively beautiful Street of Tombs, no excavations 
have been carried on by government beyond the walls, 
with the view to laying bare its suburban buildings 
doubtless numerous ; private proprietors have effecte 
all the little yet accomplished in this field of discovery. 
The law that affects all such casual possessors of anti- 
quities throughout the kingdom, is, that every such 
object should be submitted to authorities, that the 
government may have opportunity to estimate its value, 
reserving to itself the right of purchase at pleasure. 
How far this law is, in the actual state of the country 
and the indifference manifested for the interests of 
science and art, more than a dead letter, I cannot under- 
take to say. ‘I'he Herculanean Academy, founded by 
Charles III. in 1756, in order to publish and illustrate 
all the antiquities yielded by the disinterred cities, still 
continues its labours for the same object, and holds its 
meetings twicea-month. A great work in eight volumes, 
illustrating all the most remarkable monuments at that 
time obtained, was the result of these labours in 1779, 
but the prosecution of this publication (intended to 
keep pace with the discoveries from year to year) seems | 
to have been very languid, if one may judge from the | 
numerous objects in the Pompeian Museum that still | 
remain unedited and unexplained. The most distin- 
guished member of this Academy (whose number was 
raised from fifteen to twenty ' Ferdinand I.) was, of 
late years, the Canon Joris, wno died two years ago, 
being well known to travellers for his ingenious treatise 
on the journey of Mneas to the Shades, the object of 




















' Book with the sites of the now desolated volcanic regions 


which is vo identify every spot described in the Sixth 


near Pozzuoli and Baia. Another member of this 
Academy, Aloé, is now publishing, on a much larger 
scale than the original, and with numerous engravings, 
his Guide to Naples and the environs, a handbook 
much used here. 





* It is too much to say that the works were directed during 
this period, having, in fact, been impeded for ten years, and 
the Neapolitan Government having had the inconceivable 
stupidity, or self'shness, to found the royal palace at Portici 
after being aware of the treasures that lay in the soil beneath, 
thus creating itself the obstacle to further continuance of an 
undertaking so important and interesting to all Europe. 











better times. The treasures of the Bourbonic Museum | 


sacred to Minerva. _ 


commune on October 13, 1752. 
in his hundredth year. 
at Arras, and frequently pleaded against Robespierre. 
He enjoys good health, and nothing leads to the idea 
that he may not yet live for several years. 


In passing through the numerous halls of the 
Bourbonic Museum appropriated to the Herculaneo- 
Pompeian collection (divided into five series), 1 have 
taken note of the following, as either among the most 
recently discovered treasures, or of those that still 
remain unedited :—Fresco, supposed to be the frag- 
ment of a larger piece, representing the Marriage of 
Cupid and Psyche, the scene passing in a tent, the 
draperies of which are gathered up at the centre; be- 
neath the feet of a statue, apparently some goddess, a 
group of winged children, playing on various instru- 
ments, below. This is a most graceful and fascinating 
little picture, the attitudes varied, the childlike playful- 
ness of each figure naively rendered ; Cupid. flying 


| through air, carrying a goblet and golden dish ; Silenus 


reclining whilst a tiny winged child is sporting near; a 
Bacchante floating in air, a quiver carried in her hand 
—all of that class of subjects in which is most success- 
fully displayed the genius of the Pompeian artists, 
whose ee was evidently for the joyous, the 
graceful, or humorous. Among the frescoes whose sub- 
Jects are more ambitious, Hercules, lying on the ground 
overcome with wine, in presence of the Queen of Elis, 
who is seated on a rock, in the upper part of the picture, 
with two female attendants, the bark in which Hercules 
has arrived being moored to the shore by Cupids, one of 
whom hovers round the head of the stupified demi- god; 
in this, which is very well preserved, may be perceived, 
as in many of these disinterred pictures, a poetic idea 
far from adequately corresponded to in the execution. 
The most beautiful of all the unedited frescoes is called 
“Venus mourning for the death of Adonis,” repre- 
senting a woody and rocky landscape, in which are 
introduced two females, pow | attended by an amoretto, 
one seated, and expressing in her attitude and counte- 
nance (notwithstanding that this has been a good deal 
impaired) the profoundest melancholy, yet not unat- 
tended by any attribute of queenly dignity that com- 
mands at once respect and pity; her dress, a tunic of 
light material that seems to have been colourless, a 
yellow mantle thrown round the knees, and an amply 
flowing purple robe above this; the otlier females 
approach her, leaning upon her little winged attendant, 
her — and beautiful form answering to the type of 
the noble Roman matron, the whole outline of her figure, 
which is presented in profile, having the highest charace 
teristics of the classic ideal. Another fresco is a curious 
F sage of mythological fantasy, a venerable man with 
the pallium wrapped round his otherwise naked figure, 
and a wand in his hand, is seen walking in a rocky glen 
and suddenly arrested by the sight of two childish 
figures who are struggling together, a Faun and a Cupid, 
the latter apparently anxious to escape from the rude- 
ness of the tormer, whilst the old man seems about te 
interpose for his protection. Generally speaking, the 
execution is so inferior to the conception in these 
frescoes, that one can only suppose them to be copies 
from superior performances by ordinary artificers, and 
but a small minority can be considered beyond the reach 
of a dexterous house-painter’s capacities, execution 
alone being regarded. Nothing could be more happily 
chosen than many of the subjects more poetically sug- 
gestive than the ideas—as examples of which I might 
cite the Sacrifice of Iphigenia Faken the Agamemnon, 
as in the celebrated picture by Timanthes, hides his 
face in the agony of his emotion), Sophonisba receiving 
the poison from Masinissa at a banquet, whilst he 
embraces her at this last moment, and Scipio approaches 
gazing with astonishment on the tragic scene; Medea 
meditating the destruction of her children whilst they 
are playing in her sight; Zephyr flying through the 
air and discovering Chloris asleep on the bosom of the 
personified Somnus, whilst a Cupid partly raises her 
drapery to ye her charms, and Venus appears in the 
clouds. In detail there is great inequality of merit, 
the anatomy and perspective being in some instances 
faultless, in others absolutely wretched ; the architec. 
tural pieces, for the most part, peculiarly defective, 
though remarkable for redundance and gorgeousness of 
invention ; the Orders introduced in columns and archi- 
t-aves, for the most part composite, the whole effect 
wanting harmony and flimsily theatrical. Of this latter 
class the most elaborate have their shafts, cornices &e., 
raised in stucco, paint being only used for the flat 
surface, and the figures accessorily introduced. Still- 
life subjects, animals sporting together, flowers and 
fruit, are to be seen in great varicty, and always display- 
ing perfect mastery of this lower walk. In only two 
pictures is the full-length human figure given life-size 
—the one Chiron and the boy Achilles ; the other (the 
most vigorens in design and elevated in expression of 
the frescoes found at Pompeii) Hercules discovering the 
infant Telephus suckled by a bitch, with the allegoric 
figure of the City Tegea, as a majestic matron, seated 
near, the god Pan behind her, and a winged female, 
descending from the clouds, with an olive-branch, who 
is interpreted to be the Fortuna Primogenia, or Genius 
residing over the new-born, and is explaining to 
fercules the story of the infant she has saved from 
destruction and caused to be thus reared in the for-st 





The arrondissement of St. Pol (Pas de Calais) pos- 


sesses the oldest advocate in France, in the person of 


M. Prevost, landowner at Mesnil, who was born in that 
He is, consequently, 
M. Prevost formerly practised 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY 
CHEMISTRY. 


Tut Propertisrs or Errcrrirren Bopres.— 
The remarkable changes effected in certain bodies when 
exposed to the action of a somewhat elevated tempera- 
ture, have excited of late extreme interest amongst 
men of science; of these changes I have already 
instanced the most striking, when treating of the Allo- 
tropism of phosphorus and sulphur. Arguing from the 


frequent similitude in the action of heat and electricity, | 
MM. Fremy and Becquerel have instituted a series of | 
experiments to ascertain whether electricity, like heat. 


caneffect these startling modificationsin the chemical and 
physical properties of different bodies, commencing their 
investigation with acareful examination of oxygen when 


existing in that intensely active state, discovered by | 


Schénbein, and called by him Ozone, a term generally 
accepted, and which condition is alwavs manifested when 
oxygen is submitted to the influence of electricity. Owing 
to the obscurity in which the nature and properties of 
Ozone have hitherto been enveloped, these philosophers 


patiently undertook a systematic re-investigation of the | 


phenomena exhibited by this body as described by former 
observers, and subsequently submitted to a rigid exami- 
nation the effect of a continuous series of electric sparks, 
upon oxygen gas obtained from various sources, and 
enclosed in tubes of glass. Having determined by nre- 
vious investigation that pure water, the sur‘ace of glass. 
and the platinum wires conducting the sparks, could 
not absorb oxygen ; that water is unnecessary to develope 
the activity of oxygen, its agency being confined to 
enabling active oxygen to act on metals or iodide of 
potassium, and that the electric spark does not decom- 
pose this iodide, they ascertained that when oxygen gas, 
tar by any known method, is submitted to elec- 
ical influence, it acquires the distinct and peculiar 
odour, and manifests the strongly-marked oxidizing 
= invariably exhibited by ozone. The oxygen 
uw 


s electrified mav be deprived of its oxidizing qualities | 


by exposure to iodide of potassium, but regains its odour 
and chemical activity when again electrified. As an 
experimentum crucis, these observers submitted some 
tubes enclosing moistened silver and iodide of potas- 
sium in an atmosphere of pure oxygen, to electrical 
action for several successive days; during the first days 
the spark was very brilliant, but gradually became 


paler and paler, and at length almost invisible ; at this | 
period of the experiment the tubes were broken under | 
water, which rushed into and entirely filled them; | 


proving that a vacuum was produced, and that the pre- 
viously inactive oxygen had become completely absorbable 
by the silver and iodide of potassium, and this without 

e intervention of heat. From these, and other some- 
what similar experiments, these electricians argue that 
when oxygen gas is submitted to the influence of elec- 
tricity, properties are imparted to it which before were 
non-existent; a particular state of chemical activity 
being thus produced in this gas, which renders it pre- 
cisely identical with the ozone of Schénbein, a name 
they propose to withdraw from chemical nomenclature 


and to substitute for it the term, electrified orygen, a | 


proposition which I suspect will not be adopted, since 


a short, euphonous and characteristic word like ozone, | 
is now-a-days, far too rare and pleasant to be abandoned, | 


especially at a time when new chemical facts are too 
often smothered beneath the most monstrous unpro- 
nounceable polysyllables; a trick of the involved and 

my Germanism which has of late years infected the 
young chemists of this country. e subsequent 


researches of MM. Fremy and Becquerel will be looked | 


for with interest, for should they prove that electricity 
will impart various allotropic conditions to bodies, in 


like manner to heat, an important addition to the | 
parallelisms between these forces will be made, as well | 


as to the belief, already widely spread, that heat and 
electricity are different manifestations of the same force, 
and are mutually resolvable into each other. 

HE Satine INGREDIENTS oF SEA-WATER.— 
Mulder has published a resumé of several analyses of 
sea-water made in various years and places by different 
chemists, together with the result of the examination 
of twenty-eight specimens collected during a voyage 
from Holland to Java ; of these latter, the densities so 
closely resemble each other that the two extremes are 
1°02891 for the highest, and 1°02711 for the lowest 
specific gravity at 54° Fahr. 
investigation, that the variation of the quantities of the 
salt contained in sea-water in various parts of the world 
is very slight, and arises, excluding the dilution occurring 
at the mouths of rivers, from the nature of the beds of 
the sea, dilution by rain, or the action of the ice in the 
Arctic regions. On what appear to me to be good 
grounds, he regards the general and constant saline con- 
stituents of the ocean to be combined in the manner 
stated below, excepting that he believes the silicic acid 
to be held in solution by potash or soda; a very ground- 
less assumption since this acid is soluble enough in 
water. Mulder also holds that when ammonia and 
phosphoric acid are present they exist as ammonio- 
phosphate of magnesia. The mean result of a very 


It appears from this | 





large number of analyses. which all closely approximated | lateral pores. 
| to each other, and led him to the conclusion that sea- 
| water. in every part of the globe, contains the same 
| ingredients, gives the following relative quantities of 


these salts— 
Chloride of Sodium.......seeeeeess 78°50 
Chloride or Magnesium .......0+-22 9°40 
Sulphate of Magnesia......seeee045 6°40 
RUROD OF LIME ..rcccsccceerese OSB 


Chloride of Potassium ......see0+-5 1°00 
Bromide of Magnesium ............ 0°17 
Carbonate of Lime ....ccccocsesese 0°04 
| a 
TEE <ccmncenninnemetacanbadnes 


VOLCANIC PHENOMENA. 


Tur Ervetion or Mavuna Loa,—Further ac- 
counts have been received of the terrific eruption in the 
Sandwich Islands which I noticed some weeks since, 
but these, although confirmatorv of the previous descrip- 
tion, offer no specific details, I regret to say, so as to 


of this onthurst. The particulars, so far as we are able 
observed on the 8th of August. 1851, on the western 
slope of Mauna Loa, a few miles from the summit. 
Tts appearance at Hilo was like a white pillar of smoke 
in the day-time, and a column of fire at night. A gen- 
tleman, on a surveving expedition in Keaiva. reports 
the light at that place from the eruption. as being snffi- 
ciently brilliant to enable him to read during the night, 
and that several distinct explosions from the mountain 
were heard there, the distance being some thirty or 
forty miles from the new crater. It was, however, on 
the western side of the mountain that the most striking 
seenes presented themselves, a flood of lava conjectured 
to be one to two miles in width, and ten in length, 
issning from an orifice to the westward of the great crater 
and flowing down the mountain towards Kaawaloa. 
The eruption continued for but three or four days, when 
all its brilliant coruseations disappeared and all was 
again quiet. Two gentlemen are reported to have 
ascended Mauna Loa, so that we may hope for more 
| definite accounts of this splendid eruption. Kilauea 
{ has not evinced anv symptoms of activitv during the 
{ eruption of Mauna Loa, nor have any marked changes 
been observed in its external aspect. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 

Gurra Prrewa.—This material furnishes us with 
a striking illustration of the readiness and skill with 
which a material canable of being advantageously and ex- 
tensively employed in the arts, is seized upon by inventors 
in the present day, and adapted to the uses of civilized life, 
forming in this resnect a striking contrast to its analogue, 
Caoutchone or india-rubber, which was known familiarly 


| marks. But ten years since, and the name Gutta 


| Pereha, much more the substance, was unknown in | 


England, whilst now I doubt whether there be a ham- 
, let in the whole country, where its most marked pro- 
perties are unknown, and where it is not employed in 
one or more of its useful adaptations. As I shall pre- 
sently notice, it would seem that we have adopted an im- 
proper designation for this substance in terming it Gutta 
Percha, which should have been gutta taban, according- 
to Berthold Seeman, the naturalist appointed to suc- 
ceed young Thomas Edmoston who met his death during 
the exploring voyages of H.M.S. The Herald, Captain 
Kellett, in some interesting details given by him respect- 
ing this useful vegetable product, in Hooker’s Journal 
of Botany. The Taban (isonandra gutta) is now 
almost extinct at Singavore. owing to the wasteful and 
| destructive method adopted for procuring the gutta. 
The substance termed by the Malays ‘ gutta percha,” 
is the produce of a tree botanically unknown, pre- 
| sumed to be a species of ficus, but it is too late in the 
day to attempt to restore the right name of gutta taban, 
to the substance we term gutta percha, which desig- 


| nation it will most probably retain, at least in common | 


| parlance. The coasts of the Indian Archipelago being 


| pretty well cleared of the tree, the importation of this | 
article will be diminished, or at any rate the price must | 


| Tise from the greater difficulties of fransport. The Gutta 
| Taban tree belongs to the natural family Sapotacea ; 
| but ‘is regarded by Mr. Seeman as a new and wn- 
designated genus. 
height, and from two to three feet in diameter. The 
leaves are alternate, obovate-lanceolate, entire, coria- 
ceous, pale green on the upper surface, the lower being 
covered with a close, short, reddish-brown hair. The 


ported on short eurved pedicles, and numerous along 
the extremity of the branches. The calyx is inferior, 
persistent, coriaceous, divided into six sepals, which 
are arranged in double series. The corolla is mono- 
petalous, hypogynous, and divided like the ealyx into 
six acuminate segments. The stamens inserted in the 
throat of the corolla, are in asingle series, and variable 
in number, their normal number apparently being 
twelve, and are usually all fertile. The anthers are 


supported on slender bent filaments, and cpen by two 








enable us to judge with anv accuracy of the magnitude | 


to gather them. annear to be that a new eruption was | 


enough for half a century before it was applied to a 
more useful purpose than the erasing of lead pencil | 


It is from sixty to seventy feet in | 


flowers are axillary, from one to three in the axils, sup- | 


The ovary is superior, terminated by a 
long single style, and six-celled, the cells being mono- 


spermous. e fruit is undescribed. The geographical 
| range of this tree is considerable, extending along the 
| Malayan peninsula beyond Penang, where it is abun- 
| dant. It forms the principal — of the jungle, 
upon the alluvium at the foot of hills: Although 
introduced to Europe within the last ten years, t 
| claim to the priority of making this singular substance 
| known to the Western World is disputed; probably, 
| however, Dr. Montgomerie of Singapore is the rightful 
| claimant of this distinction, whilst to Mr. W. Lobb, 
| belongs the merit of encouraging the importation, and 
| facilitating the employment of this useful ve; le 
| product. As this substance is daily becoming of more 
and ore service, if not actually indispensable in the 
arts, it is to be hoped that a less wasteful and destructive 
plan than has been hitherto — will be employed in 
its collection. The gutta percha as imported in 
solid lumps, was formerly obtained by felling, but is 
| now frequently procured by the more economical pro- 
cess of tapping the trees, when a milky juice exudes, 
as from the tree yielding caoutchouc, which, when it 
is thickened, is kneaded by the native women into 
blocks, which on their arrival at the factories of Europe 
and America, are cut into very thin slices by a rapidly 
| revolving circular knife, and this shredded raw material 
is boiled in water by means of steam, when all the dirt, 
sand and such like heavy impurities fall to the bottom 
of the vessel, leaving the gutta percha and the pieces 
of wood, with which it is intermixed, floating on the 
water, when the larger bits of wood are picked out by 
' hand, the finely divided portions of wood, resembling 
| sawdust, cannot be thus separated, this is however 
| effected in the next operation. The partially purified 
| gutta, which after long boiling becomes a tenacious 
| mass, is placed in a circular metal box, containing a 
| cylinder covered with teeth, which, revolving with 
great rapidity, tears it again to shreds, which fall into 
| cold water, in which the fine particles of wood or 
sawdust sink, they having become heavier than the 
water by the long continued previous boiling and 
consequent saturation, when the air being expelled and 
replaced by water, the density of wood becomes superior 
to that of water. The floating gutta percha is now 
removed, and again thoroughly boiled, when it assumes 
a thick pasty appearance, in which state it is placed in 
the kneading boxes which are made of iron and cased, 
so as to be kent hot by the admission of steam between 
the casing and the outside of the kneading boxes; inside 
each box, a cylinder covered with cog-wheels rotates, 
and thus presses the pasty gutta percha against the 
sides of the box, masticating it as it were ; it is upon 
the completeness of this operation and the oe 
thorough incorporation of the mass, the strength, 
| tenacity and value of the product chiefly depends. 
During this kneading process, various powders, for 
colouring, hardening and rendering heavier, or 
caoutchouc for imparting elasticity, may be intermixed 
with the gutta percha if desired. _ When it has arrived 
| at this stage, the kneaded material may be adapted to 
any of the numerous purposes for which itisem loved ; 
thus it is rolled out between a pair of iron cylinders, 
into sheets of any required thickness, or into narrow 
strips, of any wished for length, as driving bands for 
machinery ; or it may be drawn out into tubing, pressed 
into block, or made to assume any form most convenient 
for the purposes to which it is to be applied ; but which 
are too numerous and too well known to require any 
| further notice. Ether, oil of petroleum, benzine, oil of 
turpentine and sulphuret of carbon, dissolve this 
| material more or less perfectly, and it may thus be 
| separated into soluble and insoluble portions. Its best 
| solvent appears to be sulphuret of carbon, mixed with 
| six to eight per cent. of anhydrous alcohol. Methods 
| similar to those described in the last number of this 
| Journal for vulcanizing caoutchouc, have been applied to 
gutta percha with the somewhat similar result of im- 
| parting additional tenacity and elasticity to the pre- 
pared substance. Hermes. 











ART AND ARTISTS. 


| The Art Journal, for August, contains an engraving 
| from Mr. Brrp’s picture in the Vernon Gallery, of 
‘“the Raffle for the Watch,” and of Erry’s ‘“ Persian 
| Warrior” from the same collection. The numerous 
| woodcuts in the text illustrate the German artists; the 
| Domestic Manners of the English in the Middle Ages; 
| relics.of Middle Age art; the works of JarDIN, who 
is ‘the Old Master’’ selected for the month’s descrip- 
| tion, and ‘‘the Progress of Art Manufacture.”’ 











PHOTOGRAPHY AND MR. TALBOT. 

|THE morning papers of Friday publish _a corre- 
| spondence which has taken place between the Presidents 
| of the Royal Society and Royal Academy, and Mr. 
| Talbot, the patentee of the photographic process. The 
| Earl of Rosse and Sir C. Eastlake intimate to Mr. 
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Talbot that his patent rights have some effect in 
securing for the French artists a greater and more rapid 
advance in the perfection of Photography, and 
their existence tends to prevent the like advance- 
ment among our own artists. They ask Mr. Talbot 
whether it may not be possible for him, by making 
some alteration in the exercise of his patent rights, 
to obviate most of the difficulties which now ap- 
to hinder the progress of artin England. ‘“ Many 
of the finest applications of the invention will, probably, 
require the co- operation of men of science and skilful 
artists. But it is evident that the more freely they can 
use the resources of the art, the more probable it is that 
their efforts will be attended with eminent success.” 
The reply to this appeal is as patriotic as it is generous 
and self-sacrifieing. After expressing a desire that 
England should take the lead in an art to which it gave 
birth, Mr. Talbot says, “after much consideration, I 
think that the best thing I can do, and the most likely to 
stimulate to further improvements in photography, will 
be to invite the emulation and competition of our artists 
and amateurs by 7 san the patent right which I pos- 
sess in this invention. I therefore beg to reply to your 
kind letter by offering the patent (with the exception 
of the single point hereafter mentioned ) asa free present 
to the public, together with my other patents for 
improvements in the same art, one of which has been 
very recently granted to me, and has still thirteen years 
unexpired. The exception to which I refer, and whichI 
am desirous of still keeping in the hands of my own 
licensees, is the application of the invention to taking 
photographic portraits for sale to the public.’’ 








TALK OF THE STUBIOS 


THE ma of the statue of Sir Robert Peel at 
Leeds has been fixed to take place on Friday the 20th 
instant. —The Royal Academy of Arts has issued an 
advertisement calling on engravers who may be inclined 
to offer themselves as candidates for the vacancy in the 
degree of Associate Engraver of that body (occasioned 
by the death of Mr. John Landseer), ‘‘to notify their 
intention to, and send specimens of their works to the 
Secretary on or before the Ist of October next.’”?-—— 
Proofs of the engraved certificates about to be issued 
to the Exhibitors and others engaged in the late Ex- 
hibition, have been printed. One of these will be 
varied, so as to apply to the holders of prize and council 
medals, and those of whom honourable mention was 
made in the —— reports, also to the jurors them- 
selves, and will each bear a representation of the medal 
awarded. Another will be issued to the remainder of 
the exhibitors, the royal commissioners, executive com- 
mittee and staff, and all will bear the autograph of 
H.R.H. Prince Albert.——A very chaste and perfeetly 
simple monument has been executed in Rome by John 
Gibson, the sculptor, to the memory of his brother, 
Benjamin Gibson, the well-known and much esteemed 
sculptor and antiquary, who died last year at the baths 
of Lucca. It consists of a plain tablet of white marble, 
with an inscription surmounted by a Greek scroll, and 
is erected in the burial-ground at the Lucca baths. A 
duplicate monument will be placed next winter in the 
English burial-ground at Rome. ——The wood engrav- 
ing class of the female students of the Metropolitan 
School of Practical Art is about to be reorganized, and 
removed from Gower-street to Marlborough-house, and 
to be placed under the direction of Mr. Thompson, who 
certainly ranks os the very first of the European 
engravers on wood. The class is to meet daily (except 
Saturday) for three hours, and an effort will be made to 
render the instruction as efficient as possible. 

The Berbini gallery of pictures and sculpture, one of 
the finest collections in Venice, has been purchased by 
the King of Wurtemburg, and preparations are making 
for their removal to Stutgardt.——In Paris, the Art 
treasures of poor Pradicr have been selling by auction. 
This lamented artist is said to have left behind him 
several unfinished works:—a female ‘* Bather”—a 
ent Soldier ’—a ‘* Pandora’’—and four Stations 
of the Pathway of the Cross, for the Church of Sainte- 
Clotilde. Of seven ordered, M. Pradier had completed 
only three,—and his friend and pupil M. Lequesne has 
been appointed to perfect the remaining four and his 
other unfinished works.—The statue of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, by M. David (d’Angers), has arrived at 
Havre, the birth town of the illustrious writer. 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre is represented sitting in the 
attitude of thought. A pen and a manuscript in either 
hand indicate the hour of inspiration ; and at his feet 
two young beings asleep on acouch of leaves, and locked 
in each other’s arms, personate its result—Paul and 
Virginia. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
NEW MUSIC. 
Wiru equal pleasure and honesty can we characterize 
as good, Mr. CuarLes Opertuur’s Lays of the Sea- 
Sons, sixteen in rumber. With Mendelssohnian wildness 
of melody and gracefulness of transition, the composer 
has produced an artistic contrast of sentiment which is 
highly poetical, and which, even to the coldest per- 
former, must make itself apparent. We recommend 
them with confidence to our musical friends. In the 
production of sacred music, the composer subjects his 
powers to the greatest test they can undergo; this test 








| Sims Reeves, Tamberlik, and Herr Formes. 


is stood, however, with very few shortcomings, by Mr. 
Hesxry Lanxe’s Siz Songs, with sacred words, which, 
equally free from affectations and conventionalities, may 
even be compared with Mozart's compositions, on the 
same subjects, in the Messiah. 

Three instrumental compositions, A Hymn, “I'm 
Walde,” and Regenbogenfurben, by Mr. Leo Kernuscn, 
deserve notice. The merit of the first is confined to 
the theme which, pure and solemn, is quite out of cha- 
racter with its meaningless continuation. 

“I'm Walde,” although somewhat too long, is grace- 
ful and fantastic, and free from tedious repetition. 

Regenbogenfarben, a pastorale-capriccio worthy of 
its title, is bright, and short of duration as the atmo- 
spheric tints of which we presume it to be descriptive; 
it cannot fail to please. Being easy of execution, it may 
be added with advantage to the young pianist’s musical 
store. 

Wearily! Oh, Wearily! A Song: The verses by 
Miss Locketr. The music by W. H. Grarray. 
London: Campbell, Ransford, and Co. The air is 
only of average merit, and the words of the mediocre 
class, which musical publishers so delight to honour. 

For brilliancy and elasticity of movement the com- 
positions of Emme Prupenr may stand well with 
their contemporaries; they are, however, wanting in 
melody. The composer has not even ventured an 
original air throughout the several instrumental works 
which he has offered to our notice. His effects indeed 
are artistic, but void of subject, his colouring bright 
and harmonious, but ill expended; hardly, therefore, can 
we predict for his works any lasting popularity, although 
as being well calculated to display the performer's skill, 
and in themselves possessing the merits above described, 
they may doubtless enjoy their season of success A 
great composer once gave as his opinion of an opera 
presented to him for his approval, that “it would not 
grind;” we fear that there is little either in the music 
before us which would triumphantly sustain such an 
ordeal; nevertheless we recommend it as a brilliant and 
scientific exercise to the industrious pianist. Combined 
with much richness and originality of melody, there is 
in the productions of F. pE Fonsianqcr’s musical 
genius a depth of sentiment rarely found in the modern 
ballad. His style is peculiarly his own, and his accom- 
paniments, free from conventionality, are carefully written 
and agreeably harmonized. 

The Vows thou hast spoken, written or a baritone 
voice, is very touching, and worthy of): tter words than 
those attached to it. Why should the composer prefer 
that which is not poetry when that which is is within 
his reach? Let him but be advised, and profit by what 
his taste would dictate, instead of seeking to compli- 
ment his friends, and we can with confidence predict for 
him certain success. We recommend this ballad to 
those whose vocal compass it may suit. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Our readers will find, in another column, the general 
rogramme of the approaching Musical Festival at 
Birmingham. The Birmingham Festival, established 
more than three-quarters of a century ago for the 
benefit of that noble Institution, the General Hospital, 
has risen to be the greatest provincial music-meeting in 
the kingdom; and its importance as an agent in the 
cause of beneficence may be estimated by the fact, that 
the Charity has profited by it alone, to the amount of 
above seventy thousand pounds sterling. The list of 
vocal performers engaged, includes Madame Viardot 
Garcia, Madame Castellan, Madame Clara Novello, = 
e 
Orchestra, 140 strong, wil! be under the direction of 
Costa, and the Chorus, in addition to the Birmingham 
Choral Society, will comprise a large number of metro- 
— singers carefully selected. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wigan have entered into an engagement with Mr. 
Webster for the Haymarket and Adel phi Theatres. - 
Mr. Ira Aldridge, the African Roscius, and an English 
tragedy company, have been performing some time 
past at Brussels. The Belgian critics pronounce 
Aldridge to be a great actor, and in particular they 
admire his personation of the dark-skinned Moor.—— 
Mr. Henry Russell, the well-known and dramatic 
singer, is about to open a new campaign in one of the 
theatres at present closed. ——The Anglo-American ad- 
venture at Drury-lane has come suddenly to an end after 
an untimely season of five nights. ‘lhe annual general 
assembly of the company of proprietors of Drury-lane 
theatre took place on Saturday in the saloon. The 
report of the general committee stated that, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Bunn having declined to continue his 
lease from June last, they had been unable to meet the 
current expenses of the season, while the lessee 
remained unremunerated for his outlay. The receipts 
for the year, including a balance of 215/. 6s, 4d. 
from the former season, had been 3,492/. 14s. 1ld., 
and the payments 3,438/. 0s. 6d., leaving a balance of 
541. 148. 5d. in the hands of the treasurer.—The 
principal singers at the Hereford Festival, which will 
intervene betwixt those of Birmingham and Norwich, 
are announced to be, Madame Novello, Mrs. Enderssohn, 
Miss Williams, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, Phillips, 











and Herr Formes. The oratorios performed will be 
“The Creation,” ‘The Messiah,” ‘St. Paul,” and 
“The Last Judgment.” The only novelty mentioned 
for the evening concerts is Mr. A. Mellon’s Concert 
Overture. 

Madame Grisi will probably not go to Russia this 
winter.——The new three-act opera by M. Reber is in 
active preparation at the Opéra Comigque of Paris.— 
M. Mathieu has made his first appearance at the Grand 
Opéra, in Lucie de Lammermoor.—From some 
theatrical statistics just published in Paris, it appears 
that that = possesses twenty-six theatres, that they 
are attended on an average by 20,000 people every 
night, and that one-fourth at least of the said spee- 
tators either do not pay at all for their places, or pay 
less than the regular price. The number of other 
p'aces of public amusement is, it appears, 156, and 
their average daily receipt is 24,000 francs. The total 
sum received in Paris for public amusements, theatres 
included, is about 400,0002. annually, —— Foreign 
apers tell us that, to the Stockholm Academy of Music, 
M. Meyer, a merchant of that place, has by will left his 
valuable musical library and collection of five hundred 
and forty-three musical instruments belonging to all 
the quarters of the globe. A medal has been struck im 
recognition of M. Meyer’s beneficence.—Among the 
novelties of music in Austria, there will be performed 
during the autumn at Vienna an opera entitled Undine, 
with music by that distinguished Russian amateur and 
violin-player, Colonel Lvoff. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 

(We shall be obliged by communications of facts observed 
by our readers, but they must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer.] 


Walks after Wild Flowers; or the Botany of the 
Bohereens. By Ricuarp Dowpen. London: 
Van Voorst. 

Mr. Dowben is something more than a mere botanist. 
He studied the Natural History of Vegetation, and in 
this volume he has given to the world all the curious 
and interesting facts which he has gathered by reading 
and observation relative to the Flowers found by him im 
his walks about the Bohereens. He has also resorted 
to the poets for their celebrations of the charms of his 
favourites, and thus provided one of those pleasing little 
books that delight all ages, and which we love to carry 
into the fields and read there. It will be a delightful 
and useful book for young persons. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &c. 





M. Guizor is abont to bring out a “ History of the 
Republic in England, and of the times of Cromwell; ” 
and he has allowed some of the Paris journals to give a 
foretaste of it by the publication of a long extract under 
the title, “ Cromwell sera-t-il roi?” Hawthorne is 
engaged upon a Life of an old fellow-student, General 
Pearce, and Herman Melville is preparing for publica- 
tion “ Pierre, or the Ambiguities.” The Moniteur 
has begun to give news and leading articles like a 
newspaper. It has also ceased to be the dearest journal 
in all France, and has become one of the cheapest. It 
will, it is expected, obtain a vastly larger circulation 
than any newspaper has yet enjoyed in France, albeit 
some of the existing daily papers have their 40,000 
regular subscribers. It is intended te make the Moniteur 
a complete literary, theatrical, musical, and scientific 
review. The Atheneum publishes the following 
account of an impudent trick:— 

Book Clubs and their Secretaries. —No. 11, Mark-lane.— 
On the 2ist of June appeared in The Times the following 
advertisement : — “ Book Clubs and their Secretaries. — 
Whereas a bequest of considerable value has lately been 
made to the funds of all established Book Clubs over Eng- 
land, on certain conditions,—all Secretaries are invited to 
communicate immediately full particulars of the Book 
Society to which they severally belong.”—As the Secretary 
of the Amicable Book Society, established in 1794, I replied 
to it, and forwarded a copy of the rules and a list of the 
members. A few days ago I received a letter from Mr. 
Hookham, of Old Bond-street, calling my attention toa New 
Quarterly Review, in the next number of which was to 
appear an article, ‘On the Constitution and Management of 
Book Societies and upon the most certain, efficient and 
economical of the various methods of obtaining their supplies 
of New Works.’ He politely offers to forward a copy of any 
of the “‘ published numbers” (not the new number in ques- 
tion) on the receipt of thirty postage stamps, This commu- 
nication is addressed to me as the Secretary of the Amicable 
Book Society, and is the only result of my reply to the adver- 
tisement in question. I have discovered that the party who 
inserted the advertisement 1s connected in some way with 
Mr. Hookham, and probably writes for the New Quarterly 
Review ; and as I have reason to think that the mode adopted 
of finding out the Book Societies which exist in England has 
becii based upon a questionable statement, I venture te ask 
your opinion of the matter. lam, &c 

Gro. CLARIDGE. 
The third centenary commemoration of the treaty 
of Passau was celebrated on the 2nd of August in 
Darmstadt, and in connexion with it Dr. Zimmerman, a 
divine of some celebrity, intends to revise and complete 
an entire edition of the works of Martin Luther, to be 
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ready for publication on the 26th of September, 1855, | DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &e. 


the three hundredth anniversary of the “ religious 
peace” established by Charles V. 


The Glasgow Citizen mentions that an interesting 


relic of Robert Burns, the poet, is at present for sale at | 


a bookseller’s in that city. It is a manuscript of the 
poet, a fasciculus of ten leaves, written on both sides, 
containing “ The Vision,” as originally composed, “ The 
Lass of Ballochmyle,” “ My Nannie O,” and others of 
his most popular songs. The manuscript was sent by 
Burns to Mrs. General Stewart, of Stair, when he ex- 
pected to have to go to the West Indies. 








Haymarket.—The migration of the Adelphi com- 
| pany to the Haymarket has been signalized by the pro- 
| duction of a new melodrama, a colleboration of the 
Messrs. Morton, entitled The Writing on the Wall. 
| The leading features of the plot, which is somewhat 
| complex, may be shortly stated to be as follow:—Sir 
Walter Elton, a wealthy baronet, has been murdered 
about five-and-twenty years before the commencement 
of the piece, and suspicion has fallen upon a younger 


| brother, Everard Elton, who is believed to have | 
Great regret escaped with very considerable booty, and to have died 


and disappointment were caused by the announcement | abroad. The present barouet, the son of the murdered 


made by Mr. Macaulay’s committee, that his health is 
such as to compel him indefinitely to postpone his inten- 
tion of addressing the electors of Edinburgh. —— 


Buffon’s mansion and grounds at Montbard, in Burgundy, | p 


are advertised for sale. In the grounds is an ancient 


| man, has ruined himself by his excesses, and is attempt- 
| ing to promote the marriage of his sister with a wealthy 
| yeoman, named Richard Oliver, in spite of the young 
| lady’s predilection in favour of Mr. Harlow (Mr. 
| Parsettr.) This Richard Oliver (Mr. Emery) 
| turns out to be the real murderer of Se Walter, who, 


tower of great height, commanding a view for miles | having ingeniously contrived to shift suspicion, has, 
around of a beautiful and mountainous country. It | by ingenious management and careful circumspection, 


was in a room, in the highest part of this tower, that | 


the great naturalist wrote the history which has immor- 
talized his name-——-The members of the University of 
Paris have appointed M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire to be 


contrived to erect a large fortune upon the basis of the 
| plunder he had taken from Sir Walter. Of course 
Richard Oliver has the best of it until the end of the 


| piece, when his criminality is discovered by means of a 


one of the editors of the Journal des Sarans, in place of | 





the deceased M. Eugéne Burnouf. 
Sand has addressed a letter to a Belgian newspaper, 
denying that she is in receipt of a pension, or has 
accepted any money whatever from the present Govern- 
ment. Even, she says, if her political opinions per- 
mitted her to receive the bounty of Louis Bonaparte, 
she should think it dishonourable to take it when there 
are so many of her literary brethren who have greater 
need of it.——-A physician was employed to write an 
article on “ Medicine” for an encyclopedia now in course 
of publication in Paris. The editcr modified some 
portions of the article, and cut out others; and then 
declined to pay for more “copy” than was actually 
used. The physician brought an action, and the court 
laid down that an editor has no right whatever to alter 
or abridge an article without the author’s consent. It 
accordingly condemned him to cut out the article from 


Madame George | 


writing on the wall, which the murdered man had 
| traced with his own blood before giving up the ghost. 
This inscription, which had been concealed in the 
interval by a large oak screen, is very opportunely dis- 
covered immediately before the dreaded marriage be- 


| tween Oliver and Margarette Elton (the Lucy Ashton 


of the piece) is about to be solemnized, and its damning 
evidence is furthermore confirmed by a former accom- 
| plice of Oliver’s, named Bob Smithers (Mr. Pavi 
| Beprorp), @ comic thimblerigger, and huge droll 
rascal, who becomes repentant at the denouement of 


| the plot, and supplies the necessary links of evidence. 


Everard Elton turns up in the person of one Tobias, 


|@ blind beggar, who has assisted slightly in the move- 


ment of the plot, and who also turns out to be the 
father of Harlow, to whom Margarette is accordingly 
married, amid the usual expressions of rejoicing and 
good-fellowship, — excepting, of course, Richard 
Oliver, who is prudently handed over to the care of 
the police. To introduce Mr. Wrigurt and Miss 


the copies of the encyclopedia still unsold, and to | WooLGar was, cf course, absolutely necessary to the 


replace it by the one originally written, to print suffi- 
cient copies of the latter to send to all the subscribers 
# the work, and to pay the author the full value. 

The idea has been suggested of getting up, in con- 
nexion with the scientific demonstration about to take 
— at Belfast, an exhibition of Irish antiquities.— 

tters from Belfast promise a fine gathering and good 
reception of the scientific world in that town next 
month.——The Cork papers report the maximum of 
visitors to the National Exhibition to have occurred on 
Monday-week, when 4,304 entered the building, 580 
with season-tickets, and 3,724 paying the fee of six- 
pence, the receipts being nearly 100/. On Thursday- 
week, the first column of the new Crystal Palace was 
erected at Sydenham. Mr. Vint, who died recently 
at Colchester, has bequeathed the whole of his collection 
of antiquities to that town, on condition that a fire-proof 
building be erected for their reception. This collection 
was not confined to local antiquities, but comprised 
many good examples acquired in Italy. The ninth 














annual meeting of the British Archeological Association | 


is to he held at Newark, from the 16th to 21st inclusive. 
The President is the Duke of Newcastle, and among the 
Vice-Presidehts there is a strong array of names of 
local influence, in addition io the usual well-known 
leaders of these archzologicai réunions. ~—On Satur- 
day-week the submarine telegraph was completed be- 
tween Portpatrick and Donaghadee, and the wires are 
now in use. The cables for the new lines to Belgium 
and Holland are in rapid progress of being made at the 
various workshops, and it is believed they will be ready 
for laying in a few weeks. These new lines are to con- 
nect Dover with Ostend, and Harwich with some point 
on the Dutch coast. Sheffield is about to produce a 
grand display of metal-work in all its branches, and in 
every stage and process of the manufacture from 
the crude ore to the finished article; including not only 
the staple produce of the Sheffield forges, but those of 
rival towns, and such other objects of the highest art as 
may serve to illustrate the manufacture, and excite the 
manufacturer. A treaty for the protection of literary 
and artistic property, between France and Austria, is to 
be signed in the course of a few days. From Frank- 
fort, we hear that the Germanic Diet has voted a sum 
of 3,500/. as a national reward to the inventors of gun- 
cotton, ——At the first session of the American 
Congress on the 19th July, a petition in favour of an 
international copyright law was presented, signed by 
Washington Irving, Bryant, and many American au- 
thors.——It is saidthat 184,200 dollars have been sub- 
scribed towards the fnnd of 200,000 dollars required for 
the erection of the Crystal Palace in New York. The 
directors calculate on “140 per cent. as the profits of 
the concern, and the building on hand, at the close of 











success of an Adelphi piece, and that is accordingly 
effected through the medium of an excellent little under- 


| plot, in which Augustus Trotter, Esg., of Picadilly, 





attempts to establish a model farm, upon mode! princi- 
ples, and therein signally fails. In his search after a 
model wife, to stock his farm withal, he catches Mdlle. 
Carlotta Smitrerini (alias Miss Charlotte Smithers), 
the niece of Bob Smithers, the thimblerigger, an ex- 
equestrian at Barry’s Hippodrome, who passes herself 
off to him as an unsophisticated ** Zomerzetshire lass.’’ 
Before, however, he is irrevocably fixed in wedlock, the 
fair ex-equestrian confesses the fraud, but, upon his 
receiving unimpeachable testimony that she was famous 
for wearing long petticoats and spotless principles, they 
make the second couple in the final giving in marriage. 

To judge of such a production by the severer rules of 
dramatic art would be highly and absurdly inappro- 
priate. It was never meant to fit them, but, on the 


| contrary, has evidently been constructed in direct oppo- 


sition tothem. What though the situations be outré, 
the characters impossible, and the sentiment somewhat 
highly seasoned !—they were all meant to be so; and 
they are all grateful to the palates of those for whom 
they were composed. If there be any fault at all, it is 
in the audience, and not in the Messrs. Mon ton, for that 
they can write pieces consistent with the highest princi- 
ples of taste they have oftentimes very abundantly proved. 
But, in our opinion, there is no fault anywhere: tastes 
willalways differ ; and we can no more blamea man for 
liking a strong piece than we can for preferring high 
venison, or strong cheese, with an onion. 

The situations with which the three acts are very 
thickly interspersed are very effective, especially the 
tableau at the discovery of the writing on the wall, 
which seemed to be in perfect accordance with the 
taste of the audience. The scene of the model farm is 
in the richest style of broad Adelphi humour, display- 
ing the comie postures of Mr. Wricur in all their 
nerfection: pigs running about the stage; Wricut 
worried by a large Newfoundland dog; rustic dances 
of happy labourers; a perfect Saturnalia of screaming, 
rollicking fun, keeping the audience in one uninter- 
rupted convulsion of laughter. The scenery is in the 
very best style; and the piece is altogether very per- 
fectiy mounted. With respect to the performers, they 
all did their duty by the parts allotted to them, and the 
storm of genuine applause which followed the fall of 
the curtain fully justifies us in saying that The Writing 
on the Wail will be a very successful piece. 

Otyrmpic.—We regret that we cannot congratulate 
Mr. T. Morton upon the success of his novelty at this 
theatre. Sink or Swim is the most improbable and 
the most awkwardly constructed piece we ever remember 
to have seen, and to this opinion the public seems fully 
to incline, for its reception hitherto has been of the 
most unenthusiastie description. A ruined merchant 
and a dlasé lord are about to commit suicide at the 
same moment, when, in consequence of a mutual ex- 
planation, they consent to postpone their self-murderous 
intentions for twenty-four hours, during which time 





the first season, with power to keep open the Exhibition | the Jase lord gives forty thousand pounds to the ruined 


during the continuance of the lease.” 


merchant, and falls in love with ruined merchants’ 


[pretty daughter. Voila tout! Execpting. indeed, a 
ittle insignificant underplot to accommodate Mr. 
Crompton, who plays the part of a gardener, who 
| believes himself to be a lord, with plenty of absurdity 
| but little humour. Altogether Sink or Swim is a most 
| unsatisfactory piece, and the universal verdict appears 
| to be “‘sink!”’ by all means. On Wednesday evening a 
| “ orand romantic melo-dramatie spectacle,” ealled the 
| Feld of Terror, was produced for the purpose of dis- 
playing the terpsichorean powers of Mr. FLExMorr 
and Mdlle. Aurron. De mortuis nil nisi bonum, 
and the proverb should hold good of the moribund. 
| The piece, which is a sort of badlet a’ action with speak- 
ing interspersed was cordially hissed, and so the public 
has relieved us of the labour of criticising it. 
AstLey’s.—THE Brotuers Srecnrist.—The 
astonishing performance of the Brothers Srrertst, 
called La Perche, continues to attract crowds every 
night. The strength, address, and daring requisite to 
perform such a feat are almost incalculable. One of 
the brothers holds upon his stomach a pole some thirty 
feet long, and upon this the other climbs and performs 
at the top the most marvellous feats of strength and 
agility. We heartily recommend such of our readers 
who have not yet witnessed this performance to avail 
themselves of any opportunity they may have of doing 
so, for it can neither te imagined nor described, 





NECROLOGY. 


OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND COMPOSERS. 


COUNT D’ORSAY. 

Te count had been ill for a long time from an affection, 
it is said, of the spine, which caused intense suffering, 
but it was only lately that his life was considered in 
danger. Few men, not from tlcir position public 
characters, have been more before the public than 
Count d’Orsay, and few men in his position have shown 
greater accomplishments. Count d'Orsay was not 
merely a man of fashion, he was a first-rate artist and 
an able writer. In England the count became ac- 
quainted with Prince Louis Napoleon, and soon after 
the arrival of the Prince in France he fixed his own 
residence in Paris, and he was appointed Superintendent 
of the Fine Arts with a handsome salary, but he was not 
fated long to enjoy this mark of the appreciation in 
which he was held by Louis Napoleon. M. de Girardin 
in the /’resse, in announcing ‘the death of Count 
d’Orsay, says :—‘* The regret which this death causes 
will be deeply felt by all the numerous friends of the 
deceased in France and in England; in all ranks of 
society and all classes of politicians. In London, 
rsa ec was always open to all political exiles, 
whether they were called Louis Bonaparte or Louis 
Blanc—to all the shipwrecked of fortune, and to all 
the illustrious in art and science. In Paris he had 
only a vast studio, but whoever knocked at his door in 
the name of misfortune, or for the aid and encourage- 
ment of progress, was sure to meet with an affable 
reception and to receive cordial co-operation. Before 
the 2nd of December nobody made greater or more 
reiterated efforts for a policy of a different course and 
of the highest aspirations; after the 2nd of December 
no man exerted himself more to assauge the stroke of 
proscription. Pierre Dupont knows this, and can 
certify it. The President of the Republic had not a 
more devoted and sincere friend than Count d’Orsay, 
and it is at amoment when the Prince had attached him 
to his person by the title and functions of Superin- 
tendent of the Beaux Arts that he has lost him for ever. 
This is an irreparable 1: ss for the arts and for artists; 
but it is a still more irreparable loss for the cause of 
truth and for the President of the Republic; for 
alaces have only two doors open to truti—the door of 
riendship and the door of adversity—of friendship, 
which is to adversity what lightning is to thunder. 
Invisible justice—equal justice to all—the justice of 
which death holds the scales—counts days when it docs 
not measure gifts. Alfred d’Orsay was too highly 
gifted—a warm heart and elevated mind, a pure taste, 
antique beauty, athletic strength, incomparable address 
in all the exercises of the body, incontestable aptitude 
in all the arts to which he applied himself (drawing, 
painting, sculpture)—Alfred d’Orsay had too many 
ifts for his days not to be parsimoniously reckoned. 
eath has been inexorable, but it has been just. It 
has not allowed him to become acommon man, It has 
not taken him—it has chosen him.—Galignani, 








EXTRAORDINARY, IF TRUE.—According to some 
Italian journals, a new — being has been disco- 
vered in the interior of Africa, which seems to form an 
immediate link between vegetable and animal life. This 
singular production of nature has the shape of a spotted 
serpent. It drags itself along on the ground ; instead 
of a head had a flower, shaped like a bell, which con- 
tains a viscous liquid. Flies and other insects, attracted 
by the smell of the juice, enter into the flower, where 
they are caught by the adhesive matter. The flower 
then closes, and remains shut until the prisoners are 
bruised and transformed into chyle. The indigestible 
portion, such as the head and wings, are thrown out by 
aspiral openings. The vegetable serpent has a skin 
resembling leaves, a white and soft flesh, and instead of 
a bony skeleton, a cartilaginous frame, filled with yel- 
low marrow. The natives consider it a delicious food. 
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DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF LIVING 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

{Authors and Artists wil! be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to 
us the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each volume, will 
supply the means of ready reference.) 

ARMITAGE (ROBERT), Clergyman and Author, Easthope 
Rectory, near Much Wenlock, Salop. Born in the county of 
Hereford, 1811; educated at Eton and Oxford; took M.A. 
Degree. Presented to the Rectory of Easthope by R. Benson, 
Esq., Leetwyche Hall, in 1843; and to the Perpetual Curacy 
of Preene, by Dr. Musgrave, Bishop of Hereford, and after- 
wards Archbishop of York, in 1844. Published :— 

Dr. Hookwell. 3 vols. 1842.—Second Edition. 

The Primitive Church in its Episcopacy. 1 vol. 

Second Edition. 1847. 

The Penscellwood Papers. 2vols. 1846. 

Ernest Singleton. 3 vols. 1848. Bentley. 

Pamphlet on Education. 1849. Longman and Co.—Second, 

Third, and Fourth Editions. 1850. 
Doctor Johnson ; his Religious Life, &c. 1850. Bentley.— 
Second Edition. 1851. 

Mr. Armitage is also the author of some small Tracts, 
which have gone through several editions. He edited and 
arranged “Tracts for Englishmen” (a volume now published 
by John Hughes, Ave Maria-lane), through the years 1845 
and 1846; and has alsowritten articles on various subjects in 
The Church of England Quarterly, Frazer's Magazine, Bentley's 
Miscellany, Tait's Magazine, The Church of England Magazine, 
and in some lesser perfodicals. 


BENNETT (WILLIAM), New Park-road, Clapham-Park, 
Artist. Born at Frome, Somersetshire, in 1811. Exhibits at 
the New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 


BROUGHAM (HENRY), Lord BROUGHAM and VAUX, 
Statesman and Author, 4, Grafton-street, London, and 
Brougham Hall, Penrith, Westmoreland. Born at Edinburgh, 
the 19th September, 1779. Eldest son of Henry Brougham, 
Esq., of Scales Hall, Cumberland, and Brougham Hall, 
Westmoreland, by Eleanor, niece of the Historian Robertson. 
Educated at the High School of Edinburgh. tat. sixteen, 
contributed Paper on Physics and the High Mathematics, to 
the Transactions of the Edinburgh Royal Society. Circa 
1800, called to the Scotch Bar. In 1802, with Jeffrey and 
Sydney Smith, founded The Edinburgh Review, to which he 
has been a constant contributor. In 1806, called to the Eng- 
lish Bar by the Society of Lincoln's Inn, and removed to 
London. On the 16th March, 1808, made his celebrated ap- 
pearance at the bar of the House of Commons, a Counsel for 
British Merchants aggrieved by the famous Orders in 
Council. 1810, entered the House of Commons as member 
for Camelford. Stood for Liverpool at the general election of 
1812, but was defeated, and did not re-enter the House until 
1816, as Member for Winchelsea. About this time, appointed 
one of the legal advisers of the Princess of Wales, afterwards 
Queen Caroline. At the general election of 1818, stood for 
Westmoreland, was defeated, and took his seat as Member for 
Winchelsea; was similarly circumstanced at the election of 
1820. Easter Term of 1820, took his seat within the bar of 
the Court of King’s Bench, as Attorney-General for the 
Queen. In 1823, in conjunction with Dr. Birkbeck, founded 
the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution. In 1825, was elected Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow. In 1826 stood once 
more for Westmoreland ; was again defeated, and once more 
took his seat as Member for Winchelsea. In 1827, assisted in 
founding the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Received a silk gown in 1827. On the death of George the 
Fourth, was elected one of the Members for the West Riding, 
and, having been created a Peer, by the title of Baron 
Brougham and Vaux, took his seat as Lord High Chancellor 
of the first Reform Ministry, on the 22nd November, 1832. 
Married, 1819, Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Thomas Eden, 
Esq., and relict of John Spalding, Esq. He has published the 
following :— 

An Enquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European 

Powers. 2vols., 8vo, Edinburgh. 1803. 
Speech on the 9th April, 1816, upon the state of Agricul- 


1843. 
1844.— 


tural Distress. 8vo. London. 1816. 
Speech on the State of the Nation. 8vo, London. 1817. 


A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly upon the Abuse of 
Charities. 8vo. London. 1818. Went through more 
than nine editions. 

A Vindication of the Enquiry into Charitable Abuses 8vo. 
London. 1819. 

Practical Observations upon the Education of the People. 
8vo. London. 1825. Went through more than twenty 
editions, 

Inaugural Discourse on being installed Lord Rector of the 


University of Glasgow. 8vo. Glasgow. 1825. 
Opinions on Negro Slavery. 8vo London. 1826. 


Speech in the House of Commons on Thursday, February 
28th, on his Motion that an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty, praying that he will be graciously pleased 
to issue a Commission for Inquiry into the Defects occa- 
sioned by Time and otherwise into the Laws of this 
Nation, and into the Measures necessary for removing the 
Same. 8vo. London. 1828. 

Speech delivered in the House of Peers on Thursday, De- 
cember 20th, 1830, upon the Introduction of a Bill to 
reform the existing Legal Abuses of the Country. 8vo. 
London. 1830. 

Speech on Reform in Chancery. 8vo. London. 1831. 

Speech on the Second Reading of the Reform Bill. 8vo. 
London. 1831. 

Speech on Parliamentary Reform. October 7, 1831. 8vo. 
London. 183), 

Cor-ected Report of Speech on moving the second reading 
of the Bill to amend the Poor Laws. 8vo. London. 1834. 

A Discourse of Natural Theology. 12mo. London. 1835. 

Speech in the House ef Lords on Imprisonment for Debt. 
8vo. London. 1837. 

Speeches upon Questions relating to Public Rights, Duties, 
and Interests ; with Historical Introduction. 4 vols., 8vo. 
Edinburgh. 1838. 

Speech on moving for a Committee of the whole House on 
the Corn Laws. 8vo. London. 1839. 

A Letter to the Duke of Bedford on National Education. 
8vo. Edinburgh. 1839. 

Reply to Lord John Russell’s Letter to the Electors of 
Stroud on the Principles of the Reform Bill. 8vo. 
London. 1839 

Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the 
Time of George I1I.—Three Series. 8vo. London. 1839- 
43. Another Edition. 6 vols.,12mo. London. 1845 

Answer to Lord Londonderry’s Letter: (relative to Lord 
Brougham's character of Castlereagh, in the ‘‘ Historical 
Sketches.) 8vo. London. 1839, 





Dissertations on Subjects of Science connected with 
Natural Theology. 2 vols., 8vo. London. 1839. 
Oration of Demosthenes upon the Crown. Translated into 
am with Notes and the Greek Text. 12mo. London. 
0. 


Paley's Natural Theology, with Illustrative Notes, by 
Henry, Lord Brougham. 12mo. London. 1842. An- 
other edition. 12mo, London. 1845. 

Letters on Law Reform; to the Right Hon. Sir James 
Graham. 8vo. London, 1843. 

Speech upon the Ashburton Treaty in the House of Lords, 
7th April, 1843. 8vo. London. 1843. 

Dialogues on Instinct; with analytical View of Researches 
on Fossil Asteology. 12mo. London. 1844. 

Speech on the Criminal Code. 8vo. London. 1844. 

Speech on Law Reform, May 19, 1845. 8vo. London. 1845. 

Voltaire et Rousseau; Ouvrage accompagné de Lettres 
inédites de Voltaire, D’Helvetius, de Hume, &c. 8vo. 
Paris. 1845. 

Lives of Men of Letters and Science who flourished in the 
time of George III. 2 vols..12mo. London. 1845-6. 

Two Discourses on the Objects, Pleasures, and Advan- 


tages—I., of Science; II., of Political Science. 12mo. 
Londor. 1846, 

Letter to Lord Lyndhurst on Criminal Police and National 
Education. 8vo. London. 1847. 


Speech in the House of Lords on Italian and French Af- 
fairs; April llth, 1848. S8vo. London. 1848. 

Speech in the House of Lords, May 12, 1848, on Legislation 
and the Law. 8vo. London. 13848. 

Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne on the late Revolution 
pe France. 8yo. London. 1849. Went through five 
edit. 


Speech on Foreign Affairs in the House of Lords, 20th July, | 
1849. 


1849. 8vo. London. 

Speech in the House of Lords, May 7th, 1849, on the 
Navigation Laws. 8vo. London. 1849. 

Inaugural Address on the establishment of a Law School 
8vo. London. 1850, 

A Eetter to Loid Denman upon the Legislation of 1850, as 

Ph oa the amendment of the Law. 8vo. London. 
50. 

Parties Witnesses ; Speech in the House of Lords on Law 
of Evidence Bill. 8vo. London. 1851. 








BIRTH. 

Mitnes.—On the 3rd Angust, at her residence, Upper Brook- 

street, the Hon. Mrs. Monckton Milnes, of a daughter. 
DEATHS. 

D'Oesay.—Recently, in Paris, the Count D’Orsay. 

GRAINGER.--On the 2nd August, at Stockton-on-Tees (by a 
railway accident), Mr. Grainger, C.E., one of the most 
eminent engineers of the present day. Several of the lines 
in Scotland and the north of Eng'!and were constructed 
under his direction, as the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 
and the Leeds and Northern. 

Hisstncer.—Recently, at Stockholm, aged 86, M. Wilhelm 
Hissinger. M. Hissinger had been a member of the 
Academy of Sciences forty-eight years, and several times 
its President. His writings have contributed more than 
anything else to extend the knowledge of Sweden ina 
geological and mineralogical sense. 

JoHANNoT.—On the 4th August, of apoplexy, M. Tony 
Johannot, the celebrated painter of Paris. 

LanosporFF.—Recently, at Friburg, in his 78th year, Baron 
George Frederic de Langsdorff, the well-known botanist 
and traveller. M. de Langsdorif was a native of Heidel- 
berg, where his father was Chancellor of the University ; 
and, at the age of 30, the young man accompanicd 
Admiral Krusenstern, as botanist to the expedition, in 
his voyage round the world 

Lenniz.—Recently, at Edinburgh, aged 73, Mr. William 
Lennie, the well-known grammarian. Mr. Lennie’s 
Grammar had a great reputation in the north of England. 


Scrore.—On the 20th July, at his residence, Belgrave- | 


square, in his 81st year, Mr. William Scrope, author of two 
good books—“ Days of Deer Stalking,” and ‘* Days and 
Nights of Salmon Fishing.” 

Witson.--Recently, at Portobello, Mrs. Wilson, widow of 
the celebrated singer. 

Wutsperc.—Recently. in his 67th year, Dr. Neils Wulfsberg, 
formerly Chief Keeper of the Archives of Norway. Dr. 
Wulfsberg was the founder of the two earliest daily papers 
ever published—the Morgenbladet (Morning Journal), and 
the Fider (Times) ; both of which still exist—one under its 
original title, and the other under that of the Rigstide den 
(Journal of the Kingdom.) 








Tue Cuances or Lire.—Among the interesting 


facts developed by the recent census, are some in rela- | 


tion to the laws that govern life and death. They are 
based upon returns from the State of Maryland ; and a 
comparison with previous ones. The caleulation it is 
unnecessary to explain, but the result is a table from 
which we gather the following illustration: 10,268 
infants are born on the same day and enter upon life 
simultaneously. Of these 1,243 never reach the an- 
niversary of their birth; 9,025 commence the second 
year ; but the proportion of deaths still continues so 
great that at the end of the third only 8,183, or about 
four-fifths of the original number, survive. But during 
the fourth year the system seems to acquire more 
strength, and the number of deaths rapidly decreases. 
It goes on decreasing until twenty-one, the com- 
mencement of maturity and the period of highest 
health. 7,134 enter upon the activities and responsi- | 
bilities of life—more than two-thirds of the original 

number. Thirty-five comes, the meridian of manhood, | 
6,302 have reached it. Twenty years more, and the | 
ranks are thinned. Only 4,727, or less than half of | 
those who entered life fifty-five years ago, are left. 
And now death comes more frequently. Every year the 
ratio of mortality steadily increases, and at seventy 
there are not a thousand survivors. A scattered few 
live on to the close of the century, and at the age of 


one hundred and six the drama is ended; the last man America.— Lady E. S. 


is dead.— Albany Journal, (U. 8.) 





Books Wanted to Purchase, 


{Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowest price, to Tae Cartic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. } 

The Bristol Job Nott. 

Woodfall’s Junius. 


List of New Books. 


Adonibezck; or, the Answer, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 

Affection’s Souvenir, by A. C. D., 18mo. Is. cl. 

Ahn's (F.) New Method of Learning French, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Arnold's (Rey. T. K.) Anticleptic Gradus, 8vo. 12s. bd. 

Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) Ecloge Aristophanice, Part IL, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Eclogee Herodotee, Part L, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Barmby (G.), The Poetry of Childhood, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Baylee's (Dr.), The Mysteries of the Kingdom, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Beauty (The) of Amalfi, cr. 8vo. 5s. cL. 

Belle of the Village, by J. Mills, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Bentley's Series: Smith's Pictures of Life, 12mo. 1s. bds. 

Bevan's Manual of Ancient Geography, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Binney’s (Rev. T.) Formation of Character, 18mo. 1s. 6d. ct 

Blew and Gauntlett’s Church Hymn Tune-Book, 18mo. 4s. 6d. ol. 

Bogue's Guides for Travellers: Switzerland, l6mo. 6s. cl. 

Bogue's Guide to Belgium and the Rhine, 16mo. 6s. cl. 

Bohn's Classical Library: Satires of Juvenal, &c., translated, 5s. cl 

Bohn's Standard Library : Neander's Church History, Vol. VIL 3s. 6d. 

Bookcase: Remarkable Events in Career of Napoleon, 1s. 6d. bds. 

Boys of the Bible, sq. 3s. cl. 

Boys’ (The) Own Story Book, by the Best Authors, sq. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Buckley's History of the Council of Trent, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Buckman’'s (Jas.) Stone Steps, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Burnell’s Hydraulic Engineering, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Buxt n's (W.) Master Mariner's Handbook, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Calling and Responsibilities of a Governess, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Calton’s (R. B.) Annals and Legions of Calais, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 

| Carlen’s (E.) Ivar; or, the Skjuts-Boy, trans. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Casey's Two Years on the Farm of Uncle Sam, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cL 

Cathal More, by Arami, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cL 

Churton’s (E.) Early English Church, new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Coghlan’s (F.) Handbook for Travellers on Rhine, post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

Cole's (J. J.) Military Surgery, 8vo. 8s. cl. 

Collection of Amusing Rounds and Catches, oblong, Is. swd. 

Collette’s (C. H.) The Pope's Supremacy, 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd. 

Colton's (Rev. W.) Deck and Port, cr. 8vo. 3s. cL 

Constance Tyrrel, by P. H. Pepys, Esq., 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Coquerel's (A.) Treatise on Christian Religion, 1$mo. Is. cl. 

Dalton's Christian Instruction founded on Church Catechism, 2s. 6d. 

Daughter's (The) Prayer, 32mo. ls. swd. 

Directory (A) of the Joint-Stock and Private Banks, 1851-2, 20s. cl. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana: Jeremie’s History of the Christian 

Church, post 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Evans's (A. B.) Christianity in its Homely Aspects, 12mo. 7s. cl. 

Evans's (Rev. R. W.) Treatise on Versification, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cL 

Forbes’s (A. P.) Short Explanation of Nicene Creed, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Freeman and Cox's Poems, Legendary and Historical, 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Gilmour and Dean's National Atlas of Modern Geography, 3s. 6d. 

Goethe's Goetz von Berlichingen, with Vocabulary, by Lebahn, 12mo 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Gleig's Series : M‘Leod's Manual of Arithmetic, 18mo. 1s. swd. 

Greg's (W. R.) Investments for the Working Classes, 12mo. 1s. sw. 

Haldane (R.) On Epistle to the Romans, 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. cl. 

Heasell’s England’s Church and England's Hopes, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Hemming’s First Book of Plane Trigonometry, 12mo. 2s, 6d. cl. 

Highton (E.) On the Electric Telegraph, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Hutchinson's (J.) Modern Spelling Book, l2mo. 1s. cl. 

Iustrated London Library: Our Iron Roads, 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Illustrated (The) London News, Vol. XX. fol. 18s. cl. 

Isabella Hamilton, a Tale, sq. 16mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Jerdan’s (W.) Autobiography, Vol. IL, post Svo. 5s. cl. 

Journal Kept during a Summer Tour, Part IL, 3s. cl. 

Kirby's (Rev. W.) Life, by J. Freeman, 8vo. 15s. cL 

Ladies’ Own Book, Vol. II. oblong, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Lalor’s (J.) Money and Morals, a Book for the Times, 8vo. 10s. cl. 

Landmann’s Adventurer and Recollections, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. ci 

Lectures on Gold, for Instruction of Emigrants, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Library of Health: Johnson's Results of Hydropathy, 1s. 6d. swd. 

Macaulay's Addison, Walpole, and Bacon, I vol. sq. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

MacFarlane's (C.) Japan, with Mustrations, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Macgillivray's History of British Birds, Vols. IV. and V. 8vo. 36s. cl. 

M'‘Ilvaine’s (Bishop) The Evidences of Christianity, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Malpas’s (H.) Builder's Pocket-Book of Reference, 1®mo. 5s, cL. 

Martin's (W.) Book of Out-Door Sports, 1Smo. Is. bds. 

Molyneux's (Rev. C.) Israel's Future, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Murray's Handbook for Belgium and the Rhine, 12mo. 5s. cL 

National Shakspeare: Tragedies, Vol. II., 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

National Illustrated Library: Pfeiffer's Visit to Iceland, 2s. 6d. cl 

Norfolk's (W. J.) General Principles of Banking, post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Notes and Queries, Vol. V., small 4to. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Novello’s School Round-Book, 8vo. 1s. swd. 

Parlour Library: James's Heidelberg, 12mo. Is. 6d. bds. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters, by M‘Crie, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Payson’s (Rev. E.) Memoir, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Pike's (Rev. J. B.) Curse of Christendom, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Pitman's Commentary on Sermon on Mount, 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Pridham’'s (A.) Notes, &c., on Book of Psalms, 12mo. 10s. cl. 

Professions; a Novel, by Floyd Tayleure, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Pulpit (The), Vol. LXL, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Railway Library: Curling’s Soldier of Fortune, 12mo. ls. bda. 

Randall's Twelve Lectures on History of Joseph, fep. 8vo. 5s. cL 

Readable Books: Nile Notes, by Curtis, 12mo. 1s. bds. 

Rigaud’s Sermons on the Lord's Prayer, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Routledge's Standard Novels: Crowe’s Night Side of Nature," 2s. 6d 

| Silent (The) Footsteps; a Tale, ls. swd. 

| Simson's Euclid, with Corrections, &c., by R. Wallace, A.M. Is. 6d. 
Sixty Amusing Songs for Young Singers, small 4to, 6s. cl. 

State of Man subsequent to 


2vols. 1772. 




















Small Books on Great Subjects, No. XXL: 
Christianity, Part IIL, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. el. 

Stark's (A.) History of the Bishopric of Lincoln, 8vo. 21s. cL 

| Stories and Catechisings on the Collects, edited by Jackson, Vol. L, 4s 

| Strange’s (T. L.) Light of Propheey, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

| Strange’s Observations on Elott’s Hore Apocalyptica, 8vo. 3s. 

Stretton’s Guide to Infirm Members of Church of England, 7s. cL 

| Sunlight in the Clouds, and other Tales, 18mo. 2s. cl. 

.2 of Life, by Miss Jewry, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. bds. 

| Tracts for Parochial Use, 7 vols. 12mo. 28s. cL. 

| Traill’s (Cath. P.) Canadian Crusoes, Mustrated, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Traveller's Library : Macaulay's Lord Bacon, and Wilson on Electricity 

sq. 12mo. 1s. swd. 
True Briton (The), Vol. IT. sm, 4to. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Tyler's (Rev. J. E.) Christian's Hope in Death, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Waverley Novels, Library Edition, Vol. IV. Rob Roy, 8vo. 9s. cl. 















AmERICAN Boys.—Look at that boy, that manikin, 
with his hat so knowingly on one side, and the Turkish 
cimeter-like boots and all ; he is “a dreadful bright 
boy,” that. You would see him chew and smoke, if it 
was not forbidden in the Trimountain City, and hang 
his nether limbs out of a railroad car, if you met him 
in one, and if he could by possibility lengthen them, so 
as to contrive so to do; or he will tell you, perchance, 
with his tiny squeaking voice, ‘‘ We air a great people, 
by thunder, the greatest on the airth, and can do all 
things double first-rate, from blowing up a universe 
and a-half, if it misbehaves, to blowing half a 
soap-bubble. Now, we'll put the Atlantic and Lacific 
in our side-pockets any day, and reduce all Europe to 
nowhar and a grease spot,”’ and so forth : and very soon 
not only this species of boasting, but other ungraceful 
bragging, which, though not so broad, is yet sufficiently 
extravagant, will be entirely confined to this very young 

Wortley's Travels in the 
United Stattes in 1849-50. 
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NEW LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to 
the Arrangement of the Eton an@ Edward the Sixth’s Latin 
Genemere: witha Lexicon and Notes. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 12mo., 3s. 6d., neatly 
bound in cloth. 
Also, by the same Author, and same size and price, 
A NEW GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the 


arrangement of the Rey. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar ; with a Lexicon 


One vol., 


and Appendix. 
*,* Both these works have been introduced at Eton, Winchester, 
Rugby, and numerous other public schools throughout the country. 


Davip NUTT, 270, Strand. 
A. M. BELL’S ORTHOPHONIC COURSE. 
The PRINCIPLES of SPEECH and ELOCUTION, 


with Observations and Exercises on Defects and Impediments of 





Speech. Royal 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 6d. 

The ELOCUTIONARY MANUAL.  12mo., cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

EXPRESSIVE READING and GESTURE. 12mo., 
cloth. Price 1s. 

The LANGUAGE of the PASSIONS. 12mo., cloth, 
Price 1 


* * The two last are Exercises reprinted from the “ Manual,” 
The ART of READING. A Treatise. Price 8d. 
STENO-PHONOGRAPHY. A simple and very 


brief System of PHONETIC SHORT-HAND WRITING. Price 1s. 
London : HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co. Edinburgh: W. P. KENNEDY. 





DALTON’S CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION, 
Now ready, in 12mo., price ls., the Third and Last Part of 


{HRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM DALTON, B.D., Vicar of 3t. Paul's, Wolverhampton, 
and Rural Dean. 
PLAN OF THIS WORK. 

First Step.—Part I. Questions and Answers introductory to the 
Church Catechism.—Part II. The Church Catechism, with Explana- 
tion of its Terms. Price 2d. 

Second Step.—The Church Catechism, with enlarged Explanation 
and Scripture Proofs. Price 1s. 

Third Step.—A Catechism on the Church of England.—Part I. Its 
Nature and Constitution.—PART IT. Its Rites and Liturgical Services. 
With Two Appendices, containing Questions of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and Prayers for Schools. Price Is. 

The above may be had in separate parts, or neatly bound in one 
volume, cloth, price 2s. 

London ; HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Wolverhampton: T. SIMPSON. 








Under the Especial Patronage 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY Tie: QUEEN, 
AND 


FIELD MARSHA 


HIS ROYAL — PRINC E ALBERT, 
K.G,, K.T., K.P., G.C.B. & G.C.MLG. 
HE ROYAL “NAVA L, MILITARY, and 


EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE’ 
1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE on LIVES, 
London. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every profession 
and station in Life, and for every part of the world, with the exception 
of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles with 





13, Waterloo-place, 


reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate addition to | 


the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, persons assured in this 
office may change from one climate to another, without forfeiting their 
Policies. 

Four-Firtus of the Prorits are divided amongst the Assured. 

The circumstances of the society, on the occasion of the Second Sep- 
tennial Division of Profits, in the year 1851, warranted the apportion- 
ment of a very Liberal Bonus. 

The additions to various Policies are shown in the following e stilts 














ee Age | Policy in Total | 
| when ottnstet ~ Additions in | 
‘neosanane 3 r 

| 4 Assured. 851. | 

| | z£ £ sd. 
25 1838 1000 164.12 2 Participators in 

| 35 1838 1000 17619 8 Two Septennial 
45 | 1838 1000 219 6 6 + Division Sar 
53 } 1838 1000 23519 8 | P — < 
64 1838 1000 268 1 3 —— 
26 Ist4 1000 4912 0 os , 
oa Participators in 
36 lees pod 4 ‘ 9 | One Septennial 
46 1844 1000 7713 0 Divicion of 
55 Int 1000 8 13 7 Profits. 
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Investment of Capital and Savings. 





The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- | 
and the provident | 


vantages to the surplus Capital of the affiuent, 


Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 


DURABILITY 


OF 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 


| Many Inquiries having been made as to the Durability of 


| GUTTA PERCHA TUBING, the GUTTA PERCHA COM- 
PANY have pleasure in giving publicity to the following 
Letters from parties who have had it in use for a considerable 
length of time :— 


From C. Hacker, Esq., Surveyor to His Grace 
The Duke of Bedford, 
Wosurn Park, 
SeconD TxsTIMONIAL. 
* Office of Works, Woburn Park,” 

“* GENTLEMEN, January 10th, 1852. 

“In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha 
Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not 
affected it in the least, although it will eat lead through in two 
| years; we have adopted it largely, on account of its being 

cheaper than lead, much easier fixed, and a more perfect 


job.” 
From Sir Raymond Jarvis, Bart., 
Ventnor, Iste or Wicat. 


SECOND TESTIMONIAL. *¢ March 10th, 1852. 

“In reply to your letter received this morning, respecting 
the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, 1 can state with 
much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders, and 
other persons, have lately examined it, and there is not the 
least apparent difference since the first laying down, now 
several years; and I am informed that it is to be adopted 
generally in the houses that are being erected here.” 


From the Rev. Daniel C. Delafosse, 
“ SHERE RECTORY, NEAR GUILDFORD. 





Y, Established A.D. | 


‘* GENTLEMEN, May 11th, 1852. 
| “In reply to your communication relative to the Gutta 
| Percha Tubing laid down in one of my wells, I have to state 
| that as yet it has fully answered the purpose to which it was 
| applied, and has proved far more durable than the leaden 
| pipes which were hitherto used. 
| _ “ The fact is, my spring water is strongly impregnated with 
| iron, which corrodes the lead, and causes holes in the pipes, 0 

that the air getting in, prevents the pumps from acting 
| properly. The only inconvenience that I experienced from 
| the use of the Gutta Percha Tubing, was, that it gave, for a 
| week or so, an unpleasant taste to the water; but after this 
brief space had elapsed, the water passing through the Tubes 
| wasas clear and tasteless as that which had hitherto been raised 
| through the leaden pipes. A year.1 think, has nearly elapsed, 
| since I tried ycar pipes for the first time, and as no damage 
has hitherto occurred to the one now in use during that 
period, I have reason to hope that the evil of the leaden pipes 
will be permanently cured; or at least that it will take a far 

longer time to injure the Gutta Percha Tubing, than I have 
found to be the case as regards the lead.” 


From John Goodwin, Esq., 


| 
“ PeRsHOR AND Hott MILLs, WorcEsTER. 
| “ April 12th, 1852. 


‘“‘T purchased some Gutta Percha Tubing from you, for the 
| conveyance of water, cider, &e., part of which having been 
nnder ground for the last three or four years, without any 
| apparent injury arising therefrom, I feel much pleasure in 
expressing my thorough approval of it, and recommending 
| the same to any one requiring its use. 
“To Mr. Wurrine, Worcester.” 





| 
| GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 


FOR 


| WATERING GARDENS, &e. 


The Gutta Percha Company have been favoured with the 
| receipt of the following TesTIMoNIALs :— 


From Mr. J. Farrah, 
| Gardener to Boswell Middleton Jalland, Esq., 


Or Hotpenness Hovsr, NEAR Hut, 


“Thave had 400 feet of your Gutta Percha Tubing (in lengths 
of 100 feet each, with Union Joint), in use for the last twelve 
months for watering these gardens, and I find it to answer better 
than anything I have ever yet tried. 

“ The pressure of the water is very considerable, but this has 
not the slightest effect on the Tubing. 

**1 consides this Tubing to be a most valuableinvention for 
Gardeners, inasmuch as it enables us to water our gardens in 
about one-half the time, and with one-half the labour formerly 
required.” 





opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- | 


class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 


Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt | 


from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions ; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members, 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,0000. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 

Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 
ments. 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 


and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 


the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 
College Education. 


A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this | 


Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 


Full information and uses may be obtained, on application 


Prospectus 3 
at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective Agents, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 





the 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 


FOR 


SPREADING LIQUID MANURE. 


From James Kennedy, Esq., 
MYREMILL, BY MAYBOLE, AYRSHTRE. 
“ May 20th, 1850. 

“T have received your inquiry as to my experience in the 
use of Gutta Percha Tubing I had 350 yards of it from your 
firm, and I have used it for the last few months in distribut- 
ing liquid manure from my tanks over my fields, having often 
a pressure of 300 feet on it, and have been able to get the 
liquid from the end of the Tubing by the pressure from the 
steam engine upwards of forty yards. I have 350 Scotch 
acres laid with metal pipes under ground, for the conveyance 
of liquid manures over my farm, and your Gutta Percha 
Tubing has given me great facility in spreading it over the 
surface of the land. 

“T likewise think highly of the Gutta Percha Union Joint.” 


Tubing of any length and size, with Jets, Union 
| Joints, Roses, Spreaders, &c., may be had to 
order, manufactured by 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
PATENTEES, 

18, Wharf-road, City-road, London, 

And Sold by their Wholesale Dealers in Town and Conntry. 





I ONDON & PROVINCIAL JOINT-STOCK 
4 Lire Insugance Company.—Established 1847.—Offices—}7 
Gracechurch-street. , 

The Company effect every description of life insurance, both on the 
participating aud non-participating scales. 

They also lend ——. on the ped of ae and long leasehold 
property, reversions (absolute or contingent), life interests, and incomes 
legally assignable; and on personal security, accompanied by at least 
three unquestionable sureties, and a policy of insurance effected with 
the Company for not less than double the amount borrowed—in cases 
of personal security, the loan is made for periods of from one to five 

ears, repayable by annual, half-yearly, or quarterly instalments, with 
nterest at 5 per cent. C. INGALL, Actuary and tary. 


LAV PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 


SOCIETY, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London, and 19, Princess-street, Manchester. 
Subscribed capital, 250,000/., in 5,000 shares of 50/. ea 
LONDON BOARD. MANCHESTER a 





DIRECTORS. DIRECTORS. 
Ralph Thomas Brockman, Esq. Nicholas Earle, Esq. 
Be4 jamin Chandler, Jun., Esq. Isaac Hall, Esq. 
Edwa illiam Cox, Esq. W. H. ey 0g Esq. 
James Macaulay, Esq. James Street, 


Thomas Taylor, -» Norfolk-st. 

G. B. Withington, Esq. 

Thomas Whitlow, Esq. 
BANKERS. 


Henry Paull, Esq. 
Robert Young, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. 





James Hutton. Esq,, 3 —_ Jamin Heywood, Bart., and 
ondon and County J. P. Lake, Esq, wi Townhall- 
21, Lombard-street. buildings, Crose-street. 
STANDING COUNSEL. toot rege 
Henry Stevens, Esq., J. L. Bardsley, Esq., M. 
, New-square, Lincoln's-inn. 8, Chatham-street, Tiicoadilty. 
SURGEON, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 

F. G. P. Neison, Esq., 25, Pall Mall. 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 
N.M‘Cann — Parliament-st. 

TOR. 
W. Colley, Baa, “9 16, —aanenioay, 


H. Pitcher, a ® Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 
ACTUARY AND sotupnene. 
William Neison, Esq., F. William Henry Partington, Esq. 


This Society is cme to apply the ciple of Assurance to 
PROPERTY as well as to LIFE ; and its business consists of— 

The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKETABLE TITLES, 
rendering them absolute and perfect. 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHULDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 
HOLDS, thereby —s — equal or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and GUARAN- 
— G their —— REPAYMENT within a given period. 

an diate ANNUITIES granted w healthy as 
well as diseased iives. a . 


The FIDELITY “of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and others GUARAN- 
TEED, upon the payment of a small annual Premium, and a reduction 
of nearly one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined with the 
Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole term of life, or for a 
term of years, and the premiums can be paid either yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES, and ANNUI- 
TIES GRANTED; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed 


upon. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or increased incomes granted in ex- 
change for REV ERSIONARY INTERESTS. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this Society 
are indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying to 

WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
, Essex~street, Strand, London. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


R. H. M‘Keand, Esq., 
5, Oxf rord-street, St. Peter's. 
SURVEYORS. 
Mr. Edward Corbett. 
Mr. William Redford. 
Mr. Edward Nicholson. 
AGENTS. 
Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 














A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
G ODEREY'S EXTRACT ot ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and ye tne ita blooming and 
charming @ ce, g at once a most grant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan. Su Sun-burn, Redness, 
&c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, renders the skin soft, 
pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, 
pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful. 

Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medi- 
cine Venders and Perfumers. 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR. —Important 














caution.—The great and 1 success o b by Rimmel's 
Toilet Vinegar having induced several a rincipled Shopkeey to offer 
for sale, under the lure of rfeit article d of 





common acetic acid flav ny pungent essential oils, E. Rimmel 
thinks it his duty to caution the public, for their own sake, against the 

danger of using such deleterious mixtures which are highly injurious 
to the system. The genuine bottles of Toilet Vinegar bear E, Rimmel’s 
signature, and the price of the sma'lest is 2s. 6d. All sold under that 
must be spurious. Rimmel's Vinegar is to be had of all respectable 
—- and Chemists, and at the manufactory, 39, Gerard-street, 
Soho. 


RIGHT’S CELEBRATED CUSTARD 
POWDER and NUTRITIOUS FARINA is so well known and 
so generally appreciated by all who have used these articles, that it 
needs no further comment here; but simply to inform the Trade that 
the MANUFACTORY is REMOVED from 5, Holland-street, North, 
Brixton, to Ashby’ s Groat Warehouse, 148, Upper Thames-street, 
London, where in future all Wholesale 1 Houses will be supplied; and 
retailed by most respectable Chemists and Druggists, Grocers, &c., in 
Town and Country. In boxes, 6d. and 1s., or in Is. tins for exportation. 
T. STYLES, Sole Manufacturer. 
FIECKER'S AMERICAN FARINA. —This 
highly nutritious, delicate, and very ee ay food is strongly 
recommended by the faculty for persons of weak digestion, invalics, 
and children ; for the latter, particularly at a critical period of weaning, 
it is invaluable, being better calculated than any other article to 
blish the foundat of a healthy, strong, and well-developed 
maturity. Full and careful analyses by some most distinguished 
chemical authorities prove it to contain tn an eminent degree those 
elemental properties necessary for the production of muscle and bone in 
the system ; for furnishing the materials which promote the growth 01 
children, and repairing the waste induced by daily wear and tear in the 
more advanced period of life. For gruels it is peculiarly agreeable, and 
as an article of luxury will be found exceedingly roe ey for dings, 
cakes, &c. Sold in packets, 6d. and 1s. each, by W. —— 
6, Kemp’ s-row, Pimlico; and may be ordered of all sanenahie rug- 
gists, grocers, and confectioners. 
Respectable Agents wanted in Town and Country. 


> 
LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, ls. per Ib., 

burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 
Ib., do not require snuoffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, ey 6d., Store Candles, 5d. per Ib. ; Express 

Pale Soap, es oldand d: per ewt. ; Good Yellow, 50s. and 44. 
Best Mottled, : Honey 4 ‘Is; ; Old Brown Windsor, 2s. ; all other 
scented soaps, Is, 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm ; —— 's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 6d. pet 
jon; , 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 

premises, for cash onl 

ic Afbany Lamp 

















SAMUEL a. A d Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
Sela nthe mgs within two minutes’ walk of the 
N.B—Country saa ig to 10/, or up’ , Carriage Free. 
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M OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and 
+ COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The London General 
Mourning Wi » respectfully to remind families whose 
bereavements compel them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every article 
of thevery best deseription, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning 
may be had at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 

i Y ’ Mou: ning, affording a great saving to families, 
are furnished ; whilst the habitual ttend. of i 1 assi t 
(including d 





and i ), enables them to suggest or sup- 
ply every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 
condition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is always 
kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will 
insure its being sent forthwith, either in Town or into the Country, and 
on the most Reasonable Terms. 
W. C. JAY, 247-249, Regent-street. 


ae) =! r + 

GLENNY'S BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS, 

SOCKS, VESTS, and DRAWERS will be found particularly 
adapted for country wear, as their great softness and elasticity prevents 
any inconvenience from rural ises, and their durabili 
every other make of cotton hosiery. 

only at BALBRIGGAN-HOUSE, 33, Lombard-street, City. Samples 
sent free—and no Agent employed. 


FoRv's EUREKA SHIRTS differ from 


other patterns not merely in shape and design, but in their great 
superiority’ of fit, quality of material, and workmanship. — Globe, 
ril 12, 1852. 
a are of two prices, viz., SIX for 40s. ; second quality, SLX for 30s. ; 
in both of which the principle is strictly carried out. 
List of prices and mode of self-measurement sent per post, free. 
RICHARD FORD, 38, POULTRY, LONDON (late of 185, STRAND.) 
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PROTECTION FROM RAIN. 
DoxLer's SCOTCH WOOLLEN WARE- 


HOUSE, Established 1678. WALKER, BABB and CO.'S 
R Ventilating Waterproof and Llama Wool Overcoats, 35s. 
and 40s. The most Noted House in London for Overcoats, Box-coats, 
Boat-cloaks, Military and Opera Cloaks, Capes, &c. 

Servants’ Liveries of the best materials and at the lowest possible 
charges, for Cash. A large Assortment of Scotch Woollen Scarfs and 
Tweed Trowserings, Irish Friezes, Eight quarter and other Cloths, 
Table Covers and D’Oyleys. 

346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-Bridge. 


PURE SOUCHONG TEA, perfectly free from 
dye, scent, or any deleterious matter with which the ordinary 
Black Teas abound. Medieal Gentlemen desirous of ordering tea for 
invalids may seeure the above genuine and wholesome beverage in its 
native purity at SPARROW’S, 372, Oxford-street (sixteen doors east of 
the Pantheon), at 4s., 4s. 4d., and 4s. 8d. Price List of Teas, Coffees 
and Family Grocery, sent post-fi on application, and parcels of 2/. 
value and upwards, carriage paid to any part of the Kingdom. 


AD Ab Al Pa 
HEAP TEA and CHEAP COFFEE. 
Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., and Good Black Tea 
at 3s. 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per Ib., we still 
say, to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the following 
prices :— 
The best Congou Tea . 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
The best Imperial So i Tea 40. Od. 
The best Lapsang Souchong Tea 
The best Moyune Gunpowder Tea 
The best Pearl Gunpowder Tea 
The best Old Mocha Coffee .. 
The best West Indian Coffee 
The best Plantation Ceylon .. 
Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. se 
England by 
PHILLIPS and Co,, Tea Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, City. 


O MORE GREY HAIR.—The COLUMBIAN 

























FRUIT TREES, FLOWER and SEED BEDS, &c. 


TEW TWINE NETTING, to protect Peach, 
a Nectarine, Apricot, and other Trees; flower and seed beds from 
frost, blight, and afterwards the ripe fruit from birds; or as a fence 
against fowls, pigeons, cats, &c., at One Hundred per cent. cheaper than 
at any other-Manufactory! New Twine Netting, one yard wide, 1d. 
per yard; two yards wide, 3d. per yard; half-inch mesh ditto, two 
yards wide, 5d. per yard. Sheep-folding Net, of superior quality, four 
feet high, 4d. per yard. The Repaired Tanned Fishing Netting, two or 
three yards wide, I}d. per yard; four or six yards wide, 3d. per yard,— 
exactly the same as advertised by others at double the above prices. 
Batfolding Nets, 5s. each. Casting Nets, ls. per yard round, complete. 
Drag Nets, for ponds, lakes, and rivers, with purse complete, twelve 
yen long, 14 5s.; twenty yards long, 2/. Flue Nets complete, ls. per 
square yard. Rabbit Nets, on cord, twelve meshes wide, 2d. per yard, 
or 8s. per fifty yards. 

The ELASTIC HEXAGON GARDEN NETTING, seventy-six meshes 
to the square inch, effectually excludes birds, wasps, flies, &c. from fruit 
trees, flower or seed beds, . per square yard. 

Nets made to order, and the Trade supplied, at WILLIAM CULLING- 
FORD'S, 1, Strathmore-terrace, Shadwell, London. Orders by Post 
punctually attended to. 

Caution.—Parties are advertising Tanned Nett, two yards wide 3d. 
per yard, without stating it is Old Nett. 





THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
ROBIN SON'S PATENT BARLEY has not 


only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
bnt has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for makinga superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for Children 
and Invalids; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable tothe 
Embden Groats. 


ROBINSON'S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 
nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article of food, and is 
held in high estimation as a diet for Infants and Invalids. It supersedes 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 

ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 
espectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen in Town and Country. 


N OTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


The best Medicine in the World for Infants and Young Children 
is ATKINSON and BARKER'S ROYAL INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE, which 





ny a) 
PECTACLES.— The only True and Correct 
‘ode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE’S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Sight 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 
t NEW PHOTK )GRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-lodide of silver, per oz. 1s. 
Pyrogallic Acid. 4s. per drachm. Every kind of Preparation, Paper, and 
Apparatus for Photography. 


GPECT ACLES.—Self-acting portable Spring 
. Spectacles, patented by F. B. ANDERSON, are real and effectual 
preservers of sight—never shift their position when worn—but on being 
removed, immediately collapse, and may be used as an eye-glass. 
pa ge angen to open and shut with one hand only to place 
efore the eyes, or fix on the nose at the option of the wearer, in G 
Silver, and Steel frames. 3 = - 
May be obtained at the enised Agents throughout the Coun 
and in London only of Messrs. THOS. HARRIS and fons, Opticians, 
Great Russell-street, opposite the Entrance of the British Museum. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 


These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 3} inches, 
possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. Its efficient 
erformance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to magnifying and 
defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to the military gentleman 
and tourist. Price .; Or sent through the post at 36s.-The same 
instrument, with an additional Eye-piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s 
Ring and some of the Double Stars, with 3 and Case, 44 inches by 

3 inches, to contain the whole, 34. 2s. 

To be had of the Maker, Joun Davis, Optician, Derby. 


(THE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 


GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, 
GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price lJ. 10s., sent free. 
TELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in TELE- 
SCOPES, p ing such extraordinary powers, that some 34 inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn's 
ring, and the double Stars. They supersede ev: other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 
Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarile-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 























has now been established nearly sixty years, and can be y 
recommended to both rich and poor as a perfectly safe and agreeable 
remedy. It is a pleasant and efficacious carminative, affording instant 
relief in, and effectually removing those alarming and numerous com- 
plaints to which infants are liable—as affections of the bowels, tlatulency, 
difficult teething, the thrush or frog, convulsions, rickets, &c.; is an 
admirable assistant to nature during the progress of the hooping cough, 
measles, the cow pox or vaccine inoculation, and is so perfectly innocent, 
that it may be given with the greatest safety immediately after birth. 
It is no misnomer cordial!—no stupefactive, deadly narcotic!—but a 
veritable preservative of infants. Mothers would do well in always 
having this valuable medicine in the nursery. In short, whether this 
medicine enters the palace or the cottage, the proprietor feels an honest 
conviction of its power toassuage maternal pain for infant suffering— 
to convert that pain into gladness, that suffering into balmy repose. It 
is equally efficacious for children or adults, in English cholera, spasms, 
pain in the bowels, and other complaints of the intestines, owing to 
wind or obstructions in the digestive organs. It is much recommended 
by the medical faculty. It has proved an invaluable boon to thousands 
of the human family in various parts of the globe, establishing itself 
as a favourite in every clime, and earning a well-deserved reputation as 
one of the best family medicines on record. Prepared only by ROBERT 
BARKER, Ollerenshaw Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, late of 
Manchester (chemist to Her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria), in 
bottles at ls. 14d. 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and Ils. each. Sold by all the patent 
medicine houses and wholesale druggists; also by all druggists and 
medicine venders throughout the United Kingdom. 


Caution.—Observe the names of “ Atkinson and Barker,” on the | 


government stamp. Established in the year 1793. 





INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless and 1 as 
pure water, is most easily applied, and immediately imparts to the 
hair a natural and permanent brown or black, without staining the 
skin. This inimitable and never-failing Hair Dye has stood the test of 
upwards of fifteen years, and is pronounced by thousands who have 
used it to be unequalled. Mr. and Mrs. Unwin may be consulted 
daily. Private Rooms, and Assistants in attendance, to dye the hair. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by UNWIN and ALBERT, Court Hair- 
dressers (established twenty years), 24, Piceudilly, in Cases at 5s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. ; forwarded on receipt of an order, payable at the 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 





LISTS OF PRICES. 
AMES LAW, 31, LUDGATE-HILL. 
e CARPET, CABINET, and GENERAL FURNISHING WARE- 
HOUSEMAN, sends (postage free) books containing a minute list of 
every article (and its price) requisite for furnishing. 
$s 


Splendid Brussels carpets .. 
Rich Tapestry ditto . 
The very best Brussels. 
The very best Tapestry 
Rich Velvet Pile, only...... yt 
Cabinet Furniture and Upholstery of every description. 
Purchase wpwards of 20/. sent, carriage free, within 200 miles of 


London. 
Observe—JAMES LAW, 31, Ludgate-hill. 


‘ ah x ~ 
MOORE'S PATENT MOVEABLE GLASS 
VENTILATORS, for Windows, Partitions, Stabling, Green- 

houses, &c., and for exportation, made to any size and form, from 10s. 
upwards. The greatest amount of ventilation is obtained without 
draught—can be adjusted to any quantity—and is unequalled for re- 
moving steam and smoke from rooms. Improved Ventilators for Chim- 
nies, Air Flues, &e.—Lists of Prices may be obtained on application. 

N.B.—A Working Model forwarded by post, upon receipt of 10s. 
which will be returned on receipt of model. 

Manufactory, 38 and 39, Clerkenwell-close, London. 

Church and House Clock Makers, to the Hon. Board of Ordnance, the 
Russian Government, and the Emperor of China. 

Number of Church Clocks made by the above firm, 510; ditto, House 
Clocks, 13,000. 
















FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 


URGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
: KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle. pervious, I'ght in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging ; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Workimg Classes; 
ELASTIC NEY Corsets, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 





\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, now used 

A inthe Royal Laundry, and awarded “ Honourable Mention” at 
the Great Exhibition.—* We, the undersigned, have been selling the 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH for some time, and find that it pleases our 
customers betier than any we have had.”--The above very flattering Tes- 
timonial, signed by upwards of Fifty of the principal Grocers in Glasgow, 
where the Starch has been long sold, is the best proof of its great 
superiority. The Ladies are therefore respectfully requested to make a 
trial of the GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, 
which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 

Copy of Testimonial from the Laundress af Her Majesty's Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, Surrey.—“* Mr. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, 
Glasgow.—The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for 
some time in that Department of the Royal Laundry, where all the 
Finest Goods are finished for Her Majesty, Prinee Albert, and the Royal 
Family, and I have much pleasure in informing you that it has given 
the highest satisfaction.—M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty, Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, near London, Lith May, 1851.” 

See also Testimonials from the Lady Mayoress of London; the Lady 
of Wm. Chambers, Esq., of Glenormiston, one of the publishers of 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal; the Laundresses of the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane; Countess of Eglington ; Countess of Dartmouth, &c. &c. 

Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers; Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co. ; 
Twelvetrees, Brothers; R. Letchford and Co.; John Yates and Co. ; 
Yates, Walton, and Turner; Bland, Clayton, and Co.; Field, Roberts, 
and Barber; A. Braden and Co. ; Hicks, Brothers; C. B. Williams and 
Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling; John Brewer; and R. 
Waketield, 35, Crown-street; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents 
wanted; apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

LONDON DEPOT, 
WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY and Co., 40, King William-street, City. 


rr . 

YENUINE PURE COCOA.— 

Cocoa has been designated by Physicians of eminence, as one of 

the richest productions of the vegetable kingdom, and, when properly 

prepared, is justly celebrated for its peculiarly invaluable nutritive 
properties. 

So keen, however, has been the avidity to render this article a lucra- 
tive manufacture, and so strenuous the competitive efforts thereby 
excited, that the most flagrant adulterations have been resorted to, with 
the sole aim of LOWNESS of PRICE, until Cocoa has been unjustly 
brought into disrepute, the public having long become disgusted with 
numerous vile compounds, which, whether vended under the capti- 
vating misnomers of “ Homeeopathic,” “ Digestive,” “ Dietetic,” &c. &c., 
are all more or less the most nauseate concoctions, and, indeed, can 
hardly be considered as deserving any claim to the title or character of 
Cocoa. 

The evils with which so baneful a system is fraught, are strikingly 
manifest to the Medical Profession, who, highly esteeming Cocoa 
(IN ITS PURE STATE) as an article of diet, frequently prescribe and 
rec 1 it to invalids as a remedial agent in promoting health. The 


























after accouchement, are admirably adapted for giving q sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 
for M t, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles seat by post from the sole Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 
bl “ma Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 
ied. 


’ y 
ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT, specially patronized by the British and other Govern- 
ments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal Dock Companies, 
most public bodies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
door work at their country-seats. The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
recommended as the most durable out-door paint ever invented, for 
the preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, 
Compo, Cement, &c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of 
upwards of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in society 
of those who have given them, have never yet been equalled by any- 
of the kind hitherto brought before the public estes. 
of Colours, together with a copy of the Testimonials, 
will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, Great 
Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. 
No Agente. —All orders are particularly requested to be sent direct. 











ge 
results are, however, too often rendered nugatory by the impurity of 
the article supplied. 

The importance, as well as the uncertainty of obtaining Cocoa in a 
genuine pure staie, are alike sufficiently notorious; the only security 
adopted by many to guard against adulteration, has been to procure 
the Cocoa Nibs; but apart from the time and difficulty in extracting the 
entire strength and flavour of Cocoa in this form, no guarantee what- 
ever is afforded that the Nuts are of the best quality. 

The magnitude of our legitimate business as Tea Dealers, necessarily 
precludes our devoting a strict and essential supervision to the manu- 
facture of Cocoa; we have therefore completed arrangements with the 
highly respectable firm of Messrs. Henry Thorne and Co., Leeds, whose 
many years’ successful experience in the preparation of this article, and 
the celebrity they have thereby acquired in the North of England, 
together with their uncompromising determination to adhere to the 
principle they originally adopted, viz., to manufacture only from the 
choicest Nuts, and to rigidly eschew adulteration in any shape what- 
ever, Warrants us in recommending their 

“GENUINE TRINIDAD COCOA,” 
to our numerous Friends, to the Medical Profession, and to the Public. 
four obedient humble Servants, 
SIDNEY, WELLS, AND COMPANY, 
Family Tea-Men, 8, Ludgate-hill. 







Sole Agents for London 





TINAIGRE DE BORDEAUX. 
“ DEAR SIRS, “ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 

“The Cask of French Wine Vinegar came safely to hand. I have su 
mitted it to Analysis, and find it to be perfectly pure, i.e. it only contains 
those matters which are in all fermented grape juice. It is very much 
liked in my house, being a most agreeable acid. 

“The reason of my sending to you for Vinegar was on account of the 
dreadful mixtures sold here under that name. Some of the samples J 
examined contained sugar, oil of vitrol, and arsenic. 

“ Yours truly, 
““ SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S.E. Dr. Phil., &c., dc.” 

“To Messrs. W. and 8. Kent and Sons, Upton-upon-Severn.” 

See also the Report on Vinegar of the Analytical Sanitary Commission, 
in The Lancet of the 17th January last; copies of which, and the names 
of retailers throughout the kingdom, may be had from the importers. 

W. and 8. KENT and SONS, Upton-upon-Severn. 

N.B.—Stores in London, Liverpool, Hull, and Gloucester. 


PARKER'S RAZOR PAPER, for wiping the 

lather from the razor while shaving, by which simple process 
alone and without the least trouble a razor once properly set, instead of 
getting dull by use, will improve in keenness and evenness, and after- 
wards be constantly preserved in perfect shaving order without hone or 





| strop. 


“It is an invention that should be patronized on every gentleman's 
dressing-table, and in saying thus much we speak only from long and 
comfortable exp ‘rieuce."—Morning Advertiser. 

“We have seen a variety of methods for giving a keen edge to razors, 
but certainly none so simple and effectual as this."—Magazine of 
Science. 

Sold in packets at 6d., 1s.,and boxes at 3s., by the principal perfumers, 
stationers, &c., and by the inventor and sole manufacturers, F. BARKER 
and SONS, stationers, Hammersmith, who will, on receipt of 14 postage 
stamps, return a ls. packet post free. 


GIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for up ds of thi years by the ion, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood it is imvaluable.—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous con- 
cretions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows:— 
“ James Murray Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 

















TO PATRONS OF ART. 
SXQUISITE OIL PICTURES.—KNIGHT 

4 and FOSTER have been appointed the agents for the sale of 
BAXTER'S PATENT OIL PICTURES. 

This invention has excited the admiration and wonder of ali persons 
of taste by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness, 
delicacy of finish, and effeet, which has placed them in the first rank as 
Gems of Art for the Cabinet, the Album, or Scrap Book. 

SIXPENCE EACH. 

View from Richmond Hill. Richmond Bridge. Windsor Forest. 
View near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
Exchange, London. Flowers—three boquets. Flowers—one group. 
“Shall I Suceeed” (the Coquette.) Winter Seene. Rock Quarry. 
River Scene. Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. Windsor 
Castle. Flowers—ten boquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
Well, Hastings. Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. Indian Settlement, 
British Guiana. Prince of Wales landing at Osborne. Welsh Drovers. 
Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, North Wales. View of the 
River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzenfels, on the Rhine. Water 
Millon the Wye. Llangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. River 
Tiefy. Five of the above sent post free on the receipt of 33 postage 
stamps. 

, ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal Illustrations. Ten Album 
Illustrations. Chalers Satoon, India. The Harem. The Greek Dance. 
Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth's Priory. The 
Bride. Four of the above sent post free on the receipt of 52 postage 
stamps. 

TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

Her Majesty the Queen, a full-length Portrait. His Royal Highness 
Prinee Albert, ditto. The Landing of Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
in Ireland. The Holy Family, after Raphael. The Circassian Lady at 
the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) Jenny Lind. Jetty Treffz. Twe 
of the above sent post free on receipt of 52 postage stamps. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The Great Exhibition, Exterior View. The Great Exhibition, Interior 
View. Flora. Arctic Expedition insearch of Sir J. Franklin. Windsor 
Castle- Osborne House, Isle of Wight. The whole are mounted on 
card-board or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. Three 
of the above sent post free on the receipt of postage stamps, or post 
office order for 10s. 6d. 

FOR PRESENTS. 

The pair of Views of the Exhibition are very suitable, and are by far 
the most perfect, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 
wonderful structure, and are fitted in handsome Gutta Percha Frames, 
Gold and Glass, complete for 17s., carriage free. 

When the value of Ten Shillings or above is taken they will be sent 
carriage free to every part of Britain. 





KNIGHT and FOSTER, Stationers, &c., 5, Bastcheap, London. 
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THE CRITIC. 








UTLINE OF SHIP-BUILDING. 
In Four Parts, hoger "Majesty's oad B een —_ 
Master Shipwright of Her lesty's ya ‘ortsmout! 
eee Senden WilltTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





TO PAINTERS AND ARTISTS. 


Just published, 
HE PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHER, 
containing every information for Working on Stone. Sent post 
free on receipt of two dozen stamps. 
Depét for Lithographic Artists’ Materials, 46, Rathbone-place, London. 
Lithographic Chalks, acknowledged to be the best in London, ls. per 
dozen. The Trade supplied. 





Just publish 
AN HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, AND 
3ENEALOGICAL ATLAS of the Principal Events in the 
History of Europe ; also, the celebrated a an Treaties, Painters, 
&c. With eceansd ‘Maps and Charts. Price 1 
“We cannot speak too highly of the pains > ability bestowed by 
Mr. LowTH to render his Atlas as comprehensive as possible.”— 
Tait's Magazine. 
“Mr. Lowtt's idea is praiseworthy and carried out ina praiseworthy 
manner.” —Athenaum. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 





Now ready, strongly bound, and profusely zoey by GILBERT 
and Others, price Ls. 6¢ 
}DUCATION a PLEASU RE not a TASK. 
—The FIRST, or MOTHER'S QUESTION-BOOK, containing 
oe Needful to be Known at an Early by = By the Rev. DAVID 
BLAIR, Author of “ Why and Beeause ;’ , &e. 
In the press, and speedily to follow, a ‘SECOND SERIES of the 
above. 
London : DARTON and Co., Holborn-hill. 





NEW VOLUME OF DARTON’'S SCILOOL LIBRARY. 


_ rl 7 ‘4 
| ‘HE MODERN FRENCH WORD-BOOK; 
or First Phraseological Steps. Plainly taught by Professor 
MARIN DE LA VOYE, Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, 
&., &c. Price 1s. neatly bound in cloth. 
DARTON and Co., Holborn-hill. 
Of whom may be had the ious volumes, viz. :— 
1. ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPH 
2. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
3. FIRST READING BOOK for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
4 THE PORTICAL 8C aoe — for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
5. EXERCISE for the SENS 
6. SHORT INTRODUC TION ~ FRENCH. 





eople's iS vt i 


ALLACIES OF E “ PACULTY. 
By Dr. cs - 

“This is a bold book—a very bold book—and we recommend persons 
who have been dosing the selves with drugs to kick out the apothecary 
and buy it.”—Sunday Times. 

« Almost as e ntertaining as a nov el. "Westminster Review. 
“ Dr. Dickson is a man of genius."—John B 
Also, by Dr. Dickson, 

The FORBIDDEN BOOK, in 2 vols., with a New 
and Improved Treatment of all Curable Diseases. 

SIMPKLN, MARSHALL and Co., Stationers’ Court; J. OLLIVIER, 

59, Pall Mall. 


Fifth Edition of ee ETON GREEK Sera, in English 
o. neatly bound, price 
HE E TON ‘GREE K GRAMMAR, translated 
into English, with Additional Notes. By the Rev. G.N. WRIGHT, 
M.A., Oxon. 

The established character of the Eton Greek Grammar, and its adop- 
tion to so many of our principal schools, have induced the publisher to 
bring out this improved edition. Language simple and intelligible is 
here preferred to a more free or technical translation, the interpolations 
are few, cautiously made, and dbsolutely necessary; and the ad- 
ditional notes embrace some important acquisitions lately made to our 
grammatical a of the Greek Language. 

’. JOY, 44, Paternoster-row. 








This day is published, by W. Joy, 44, Paternoster-row, price 2s. 


und, 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC and MENSURATION, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Private Tuition, on a new and improved plan. The part of Mensuration 
is accompanied by Copper-plate Engravings. Eighth Edition. By 
8. P. REYNOLDS, Accountant and Teacher of Mathematics. 
Also, A KEY; containing the Questions, worked at 
length. Price 3s. bound. 

A youth of moderate capacity, if intent on acquiring arithmetical 
knowledge, will find this to be one of those works which will enable 
him to make a proficiency in learning, without any other aid.” “ This 
unpretending volume contains much valuable matter carefully digested." 
“This little volume embodies a mass of instruction in a narrow 
Compass.’ 





Just published, printed in eer ed price 1/. 5s. each, Parts L, IL., 


IFTEEN ORIGINAL "SERMONS, adapted 


for the Pulpit. By an Eminent Divine of the Church of England, 
“These Sermons are evidently the production of a well-read and 
sound scholar; and, what is of more importance e, of having been 
written by a good man in a truly Christian spirit, professing sound 
views in doc trine, and gifted with the happy talent of imparting such 
to others. 

Also, may be had, the SECOND and THIRD POR- 
TIONS of SIXTY ORIGINAL SERMONS, of Twenty in each Portion 
1L 10s. each. 

OCCASIONAL — may also be had. 
W. Joy, 44, Paternoster-row. 
KNIGHT'S EXCU RSION " TRAIN ce )MPANION. 


Excuwsions FROM LONDON, 


in One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth lettered, price 5s. 
in handsome cloth binding, in five sections, Is. each. The EXCU RSION 
TRAIN COMPANION, is issued in Twenty Twopenny Numbers, each 
being complete in itself as regards a particular locality, but the work is 
made up in five sections, each taking some particular main or branch 
line of the Railway, and is entitled * The Traveller's Joy.” 

GEORGE Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand, “London. 





NoTIC E TO PERSONS TRAY ELLING. 
HE following PLANS of the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES form part of the Series of MAPS published under the 
direction of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.—6d. 
plain, 9d. coloured :— 


162. Amsterdam 178. Florence 196. Paris, west 

163. Antwerp 179. Frankfort 197. Paris east 

164. Atheas 180. Geneva 198. Paris, Environs of 
465. Berlin 18]. Genoa 199. Parma 

166. Birmingham 182. Hamburg 200. St. Petersburg 
167. Bordeaux 183, Lisbon 201. Philadelphia 
168. Boston 184, Liverpool 202. Pompeii 

169. Brussels 185. London, org f 203. Rome, Ancient 
170. Calcutta 186. London east f ‘| 204. Rome, Modern 


170a, Canton and its one double sheet | 205. Stockholm 
approaches, Ma- | 187. London, Envi- | 206. Syracuse 








cao, &e. rons of 207. Toulon 
171. Constantinople 188. Madrid 208. Turin 
172. Copenhagen 189. Marseilles 209. Venice, west 
173. Dresden 190. Milan 210. Venice, east, with 
174. Dublin 191. Moscow Environs 
175, Dublin, Envir. of | 192. Munich 211. Vienna 
176. Edinburgh 193. Naples 212. Warsaw. 
177. Edinburgh, En- | 194. New York 
virons of 195. Oporto 


Purchasers can have any of the Plans, in case, on roller, or bound 
according to order. 
GEORGE COX, 12, King Wiiliam-street, Strand, London. 





2 [36 LARGE COLOURED PRINTS 


FROM 


SACRED SUBJECTS, 


FOR COTTAGE WALLS, 
Beautifully Printed in Oil Colours. 
Under the Patronage of 500 Clergymen of the 
Church of England. 

EDITED BY 
THE REV. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D., 


Rector of Houghton Conquest, 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


AND 
The REV. JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Size, 17 in. by 13 in.—in Three Parts of Twelve Plates— 
7s. 6d. each, or Ml. 2s. 6d. complete. 


Illustrated with Text in an Ornamental Border. 





It is proposed to produce a Series of Engravings which 
shall correspond with the preceding title. The design of 
the Editors will be understood by reference to an actual 
specimen of the Work. It will be seen that a series of 
large Prints is contempla‘ed—rendered attractive by colour 
—which may yet be attainable at an exceedingiy low cost. 
The subject of every engraving will have direct connexion 
with Holy Writ; and will be either explained or illustrated 
by the texts introduced into an Ornamental Border. 

In this way it is hoped that considerable instruction may 
be conveyed, as well as much pleasure imparted, to a class 
which, in such matters, seems to have been tacitly aban- 
doned by its lawful guides. The prints which disfigure the 
walls of almost every cottage home are invariably ridiculous, 
and often immoral. Even those which profess to be religious 
are liable to the gravest objections,—as all must know who 
have bestowed a thought on the subject. It seems clearly 
unwise at this time to neglect a matter which comes so 
nearly home to the bosoms, if not to the business, of by far 
the largest section of the community; and the undertaking 
now announced is an earnest endeavour to gratify the desire 
for such illustrations in the manner most’calculated to please 
and edify those for whom it is intended. 


Messrs. HERING & REMINGTON 


respectfully invite attention to the foregoing Prospectus. 
They propose to publish Thirty-six LARGE COLOURED 
PRINTS, from SACRED SUBJECTS, for COTTAGE WALLS, 
in Three Numbers. Each Number will contain Twelve En- 
gravings, and will cost 7s. 6d., to be paid on delivery, The 
Numbers will appear at intervals of three or four months, 
and will not be sold separately. 

It is manifest that such an undertaking can only be car- 

ried out by a very large subscription. Messrs, Hering and 
Remington therefore respectfully beg to be favoured with 
the Names and Addresses of as many of the Clergy and 
Laity as may feel disposed to encourage the work. It is 
hoped that the Engravings so produced will be found really 
to correspond with their title; and that they will become 
very extensively circulated among the poor by the rich. 

A specimen of the Work will be forwarded on the receipt 
of Six Postage Stamps. Subjoined are the titles of the En- 
gravings which are in preparation; and which will appear 
as soon as a sufficient number of Subscribers has been obtained. 
The PARABLES of NATURE.) The NATIVITY of CHRIST. 
The LORD’S PRAYER. The FLIGHT into EGYPT. 
The APOSTLES’ CREED. The AGONY in the GARDEN. 
The TEN COMMANDMENTS.) The CRUCIFIXION. 

The GOOD SHEPHERD. The BURIAL of OUR LORD. 

The GUARDIAN ANGEL. The ASCENSION. 

The GREAT PHYSICIAN. | SAINT MICHAEL and all 

The BEATITUDES. | ANGEL 

The TEACHING of the HAR-| The WARNING VOICE. 
EST. | ADVENT. 

| CHRISTMAS. 





Vv 
The LOST SHEEP. 
The PRODIGAL SON. EPIPHANY. 
HOLY BAPTISM. EASTER-DAY. 
The UNBELIEF of SAINT | WHITSUNTIDE. 
THOMAS. 





In order to facilitate the circulation of these Prints amongst 
the Poor and Charity Schools, the Subscribers will be sup- 
plied with Frames at the cheapest possible prices for which 
they can be manufactured, namely, 

Rosewood Frames and Glass, 2s. 6d. each, by the dozen 

Stretched and Varnished.... ls. 6d. each, by the dozen. 

Portfolio for Prints ........ 28. 6d. each, 

Messrs, HERING and REMINGTON respectfully invite the 
Clergy, Laity, and Ladies in the Provincial Towns and the 
Colonies to interest themselves on behalf of this important 
undertaking, bv acting as Honorary Secretaries and receiving 
Subscribers’ Names, 

137, Regent-street. 








No. 

It will save trouble and inconvenience, if Persons desirous 
of subscribing for One or more Sets of the Engravings will 
fill up, and forward to the Publishers, the following form :— 

Date 

GENTLEMEN,—Please to insert my Name as a Subscriber 
to the ‘Coloured Prints from sacred Subjects, for Cottage 
Walls,’ edited by the Rev. H. J. Rose, B.D., and the Rev. 
J. W. Burgon, M.A, for the Number of Sets against which 
my Signature is affixed, and for which I agree to pay 7s. 6d. 
for each Part of Twelve Engravings, on delivery.—No money 
need be paid in advance. 


| Name and Address, with full 
Number of Sets of Three Parts.} particulars how to be for- 
warded, distinctly written. 











To Mr. Henry Henrie, 
Henry REMINGTON, 





137, Regent-street. 


[Aveusr 16, 1852.] 


OODACRE’S ARITHMETIC. A New and 

Enlarged ey carefully Revised by his Son and Mr. COCKAYNE 

the present Mas’ of Standard Hill Academy, near Ni 3s. 

KEY, 5s. SUPPLEMENT for those who have the Key, 

London: SIMPKLN, wes a Co. Nottingham: DEARDEN, 
ookseller. 











Just published, price 2s., free by 
BRIEF INTRODUCTION to the ARTS 
and SCIENCES, including EXPLANATIONS of some 
jeer yo of — By ~ ~~ LLD. whe 
i ock: 
Be RVANS. Toe for E forming a et Cyclopedia. 


Lene: SPOTTISWOODE and SHAW. 








Now Yen in super royal 8vo., price 2s 6d., or by post 3s., Part I. 
OPADIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA: 
a Library Manual of Theological and General Literature, and 
Guide for Authors, aad Bosra Students, and Literary Men, Analytical, 


London : JAMES DARLine, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
A Prospectus sent free on receipt of a postage stamp. 








KING EDWARD'S FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC, for the Use 
of the above School. By WILLIAM THROWER. 6th Thousand, 
stereotyped, 2s. bound. 
*,* The whole number of Original Examples is above seven thou- 
sand. 
London : es and Co. Birmingham: J. H. BEILBY; 
whom may be had, 


ANSWERS to the above. 3s. 6d. 


rice One Shilling, 
ROTESTANT CATHOLICISM; or, The 
True Characteristics of Catholicism, as Inherited, init Maintained, 
under PROTEST, by the Church of England. Rev. J. D. 
SCHOMBERG, B.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Vicar 
of Polesworth, Warwickshire. 
“The reader will find that ho has at his fingers’ ends a mass of infor- 
mation and argument."—Church and State Gazette. 
London: WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH. 








BOOKCASE, Vol. VI., for August, price 1s. 6d. in boards, containing 
REMARKABLE EVENTS in the CAREER 
of NAPOLEON. 

Also the following in the same Series, price ls, 6d. each :— 

VoL. I. Kelly's Journey Across the Rocky Mountains, 

If. Kohl's Panorama of St. Petersburg. 
Ill, Lewald’s Italian Sketch Book. 

IV. Kelly's Stroll Through the Diggings. 
VI. Calderon's Life in Mexico. 

SimMs and M‘INTYRE, London and Belfast. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. LXXX, for August, price 1s. 6d., 
ET EIDELBERG. By G. P. R. JAMES. 


Also, by the same Author, in this Series :— 


Henry Masterton. Forest Days. Agincourt. 

John Marston Hall. Darnley. Gowrie. 

Brigand. Castelnau. Robber. 

Convict. Gipsy. Mary of Burgundy. 
Philip Augustus. = in a Thousand. Morley Ernstein. 


Charles Tyrrell. muggler. King's Highway. 
SIMMS and M INTYRE, is Paternoster-row, London, and Belfast. 
Sold at all the Railw ay Stations. 





ENGLISH DICTIONARY FOR THE ag oda 
Now publishing, in Eight Parts, price 2s. ea 

R. WEBSTER’S GREAT DICTIONARY 

of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. New Edition, carefully Revised, 

with numerous Additions (and containing 27,000 more words than 

Todd's large edition of Johnson's eee: royal 8vo., double 

columns, 1,300 pages, with Portrait. This valuable Dictionary may 

also be had in one vol., cloth, price 16s.; but the publishers have issued 

it in Parts, with a view of bringing it within the reach of all classes. 

An indispensable work for the school, the college, the library, and for 
genera] reference, 

Landon: INGRAM, COOKE and Co., 227, Strand; sold by all Booksellers 

and News-agents. 


PUBLICATIONS BY DR. BENISCH. 


rl 

rtd BO, JEWISH SCHOOL and 
wt A Vol. L, containi h, in a nearly literal 
version, newly translated by Dr. BENISCH, under the supervision of 
the Rev. the Chief Rabbi of the British Empire. Second Edition, 
Revised and Improved, Svo., 6s. 6d. 
N.B. A Hebrew og English Edition, on opposite pages, is also published, 

at 15s. per copy. 


S155 "7152, A HEBREW PRI- 
mm. dl ea” RESSIVE READING BOOK, with an Interlinear 
Translation and Delectus, preparatory to the Study of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and so arranged as aptly to elucidate the rules of grammar. 
Crown 8yo., price 3s. 
London: LONGMAN and DARLING. 


HE TEACHER TAUGHT; 
or the Sunday School Instructor furnished with Materials for his 
Work. In a Series of Questions on Scripture Subjects, to which 
Answers and appropriate Texts are appended. By the Author of “ The 
Mino Explored.’ 
Part V. of this work, On the Book of Numbers, is now ready, price 
ls. 8d. half-bound. 
Part L—On the Doctrines and Duties of the Word of God. 2s. half- 
id. 











bound. 
Part Il.—SCRIPTURE HisTORY, Genesis, 1s. half-bound, 
Part ILL ——_-_—_--- Exodus, Is. 6d. half-bound. 
Part IV, i Is. 4d. half-bound. 


HYMNS and TEXTS of the Teacher Taught. 
Part L. ; forthe use of the Scholars. 2d. 
The MINE EXPLORED; or, Scripture Truths 
elicited from Scripture Characters. 84d. 
London: NISBET and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co., HAMILTON and Co. 
Birmingham: JAMES HENRY BEILBY, Bookseller. 


STANDARD FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BY THE LATE M. DE ROUILLON. 


GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE; or, the Teacher's Assistant: containing a Series of 
Theoretical, Practical, and Progressive Lessons, in which every diffi- 
culty is explained, either in Notes at the end of each Exercise, or by 
References to preceding Rules. 10th Edition, 5s. half-bound.—KEY to 
the same, 


EXERCISES on FRENCH CONVERSATION; or, 


a Selection of English Sentences to be translated into French, and in 
which the difference of the Idioms, Genius, and Phraseology of the 
French and English Languages may be readily distinguished. 6th 
Edition, 18mo., 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to the same, 2s, 


The TOURISTS FRENCH COMPANION; or, 
Familiar Conversations on every subject which can be useful to the 
Continental Traveller, or the French Student in General. 14th Edition, 
Baa, 4s. 6d. 

«* The sale of nearly 40,000 copies of this work strongly attests its 
wate The sentences are expressed in elegant language, and in order 
to facilitate the pronunciation, the silent letters are printed in italics. 

London: LONGMAN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; W. ALLAN; and AYLOTI 
and JONES. Norwich: CHARLES MUSKETT; and all Booksellers. 
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